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In the 


tyle that set the 


tandard for an industry: Chrysler Win 


Phe! ob VE nl ite ast vane oh a 


lsor 4-Door Hardtop in Lustre-Bond Empress Blue and Nocturne B 


ROOMINESS ! 


The big news in ’59 is roominess...and Chrysler’s got it! 





How was Chrysler able to add extra room this year 
when all other cars seem cramped? 

(1) We made the doors wider and higher to let you 
in and out easily. (2) Added the option of Swivel 
Seats to swing you inside gracefully. (3) Raised the 
roof to give you room for sitting straight and proud 

and with your hat on. (4) Pushed the rear seat 
back to let you stretch your legs. (5) Snugged the 
seats up close to the door so you needn’t take a 
long step before you sit down, 


In a Chrysler, as in no other car this year, you're 
never “locked in” to one position. There’s room to 
shift around, and get comfortable all over again. 
There’s a Chrysler waiting for you right now at 
your Chrysler dealer’s. See its trim, taut style that 
set an industry Then get in 
Experience the driving ease of pushbutton Torque- 
. the road-calming 


standard. and go. 
Flite automatic transmission 
competence of Torsion-Aire Ride. . . 
dime safety of Total-Contact Brakes. Do it soon! 


the slop-on-a- 


‘ionrearee GARYSLER 


... Selling the pace in style 








Stop at the sign of the Smiling Tire [@ ° 


B.EGoodrich 
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Ouch! This 6” stob tests tire strength. Bruising impact—but no tire failure! Assures greater safety when you drive over curbs, chuckholes, railroad tracks. 





Relax! Drive worry-free on B.F.Goodrich Silvertowns. They’re lab- 
tested, road-tested, time-tested. We do the worrying for you! So have 
fun. Enjoy trouble-free mileage on the quality tires chosen for new 
cars year after year. Get top value, get Smileage! 4 tires, $4 down! 


B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealers are listed in the Yellow Pages. ©The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B. EGoodrich Smileage dealers 
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No finer food and service afloat or ashore 


Relax in the grand manner — 
on the world’s fastest ship 


Youre just 5 restful days from Europe 
on the s.s.United States 


s.s.United States World's fastest liner, sails from New 
York 12 noon: Mar, 24*; Apr. 9*, 24; May 8, 22; June 4, 19; 
July 2, 16, 31, and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre early morn- 
ing 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. First class $367 up; Cabin 
class $232 up; Tourist class $181 up. *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day. 


s.s. America Popular running mate. Sails from New York 
Apr. 3, 25; May 15; June 5, 26; July 17, and regularly thereafter. 
5% days to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremer- 
haven. First class $312 up; Cabin class $212 up; Tourist class $174 up 





“The food was too good to be true,” say 
Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Hills. Mr. Hills is a Vice- 
President and Director of Hills Bros. Coffee, 


Inc., San Francisco. Service is swift, sure. 





“t have nothing but praise for the ship and her staff,’ says literary critic 
John Mason Brown. “I’ve never been so well cared for!’ You have 5 


wonderful days to wine, dine and unwind—while everything is done for you. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


UNITED STATES LINES 





U.S. Consul, Birmingham, England, Mr. One Broodway, New York 4, N. Y, Tel.: Digby 4-5800 

David B, Ortman and his family enjoy extra 

hours at sca on the s.s. America. This liner is Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, 
a favorite with an international Who’s Who. Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. ¢: 
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Why every family should have a family doctor... 


very family should select and become 
E acquainted with a doctor before illness 
Strikes. Yet, many families wait until sick- 
ness or emergency requires a hasty decision 
about the doctor they will call 

A family doctor, usually a general prac- 
titioner or an internist, can care for about 
85 percent of your family’s illnesses. And 
should you need specialized care, the fam- 
ily doctor can arrange it. 

Perhaps the best way to select your doc- 
tor is through your local medical society 
or community hospital. They will give you 
the names of several physicians—and you 
may choose one of them with assurance 
that you will be in good hands. 


Then, call the doctor and see him for a 
friendly talk—about fees, night calls, the 
hospitals he’s associated with, and what- 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


( 


130 — METROFOUTAN « ineumance 


ever else is on your mind. 


Then ask yourself these questions: did 
you like him feel at ease with him 
would you trust him during critical situa- 


) These 


tions which illness often creates’ 
questions are important. For mutual friend- 
ship and understanding are essential to a 


warm doctor-patient relationship. 


What are the advantages of having a reg- 
ular doctor? For one thing, he will get to 
know you and your family intimately— 
your “medical history,” your response to 
drugs, your normal blood pressure, your 
emotional reaction to illness, and many 
other facts which may be helpful when 
illness occurs. 


He can also give you the benefits of pre- 
ventive medicine. For example, if you have 
young children, he will want to see them at 


4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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intervals to check their growth—and to 
keep their protection against communica- 


ble diseases up to date. 


For others in your family, he can be a 
health counselor, For instance, if you're 
bothered at times by seemingly trivial com- 
plaints—indigestion, headache, nervous- 
ness, or fatigue—you might hesitate to go 
to a doctor whom you do not know. But 
with a family doctor, you'd feel free to talk 
over any mental or physical condition that 


upsets you now and then, 


Select and become acquainted with a 
doctor now. Keep his name, address, tele- 
phone number and office hours posted in a 
spot known to everyone in your family. 
His continuing supervision can help your 
children grow up strong and well—and 
help you live a long and healthy life. 

























22-INCH SELF-PROPELLED 
unit mows grass, weeds, trims close, pulverizes 
leaves. Unit only: $89.95 + 


POWER HANDLE unit has 4-cycle 3 hp engine. 
“Guard-N-Guide” grip shields hands and con- 
trols, Recoil starter. $89.95 + 





ATOR kit cony 
of earth from turf for more efficient watering, 
fertilizing. Kit only: $34.95¢ 


TILLER unit tills up to a depth of 8 inches with 
multiple passes. 15-inch swath. Kit converts 
to lawn acrator. Unit only: $99.95f 





Buy your new power mower the Power Handle* way and 
you've got the engine and handle for any of the eleven 
Toro yard machines you see here! They’re all part of the 
Power Handle family built by Toro. 

The Power Handle itself is a rugged lightweight engine- 
and-handle unit. You can switch in seconds from one unit 
to another without the use of a single tool. 

Here is the yard machine development you've been 
waiting for: one engine that does all your outdoor work 
year ‘round—mowing, tilling, lawn aerating, leaf pulveriz- 
ing, snow plowing—you name it. You buy only the work 
unit you need as you need it. 

And these Power Handle products are not just “‘at- 
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ROTARY MOWER 20-INCH REEL MOWER unit is self-propelled, has 
a six-blade reel instead of the usual five. Gives 


extra-smooth scissor-cut. Unit only: $74.95¢ 





Ta 


tiller to lift plugs 


‘ECONOMY EDGER unit has both edging and 
trimming blades. Edging depth of cut adjusts 
up to 3% inches. Unit only: $44.95f 








_.. It now drives 11 different 
worksavers 


tachments.” They're identical in every way to rugged 
fixed-engine Toro equipment. 

They're backed by the same service system, too—3000 
authorized Toro repair stations throughout the U.S. and 
Canada ready to give you fast parts delivery from a 
nearby Toro distributor. 

Remember: there is only one family of Power Handle 
machines. It is built by Toro—builder of the world’s 
most complete line of power mowers, with the right 
power mower for every need. 

So before you buy any yard machine, see your Toro 
dealer. Let him show you how easy it is to buy a Power 
Handle machine on “Toro Time’’—and pay as it works 






Pe. Se 
ae, a 
ER gets under shrub- 
bery, trims close. Sulky, grass catcher extra, 
Unit only: $209.95 + 








PUMP unit pumps out flooded basements, 
boats, extinguishes fire, waters lawns of lake 
homes. 1314 gals. a minute. Unit only: $69.95 + 





17-INCH ROTARY SNOW PLOW unit actually 
throws up to a half-ton of snow a minute off 
walks, driveways. Unit only: $79.95¢ 





GENERATOR unit will light ten 100 watt bulbs, 
or maintain freezer during power failures. Has 
many everyday uses. Unit only: $99.95¢ 


for you. Start saving today—the Power Handle way! 


*A registered trademark and development of the Toro Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 

+tSuggested retail prices. Since the latest design and engineering 
advances are constantly being adapted to Toro machines, speci- 
fications and prices may change without notice. 

Toro products styled by Charles Butler Associates, New York. 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3085 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 









ESTATE TRIMMER unit docs double-duty: trims 
around fences, walls, trees; edges along walks, 
curbs. Unit only: $69.95 t¢ 


a ‘ eae 
25-INCH REEL MOWER has all the features of 20- 
inch reel mower implement—plus 25% higher 
mowing capacity. Unit only: $94.95f 
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Any Number Can Play 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your telephone cover 
[Feb. 23]! Trme’s keen view of our No, 1 
monopoly should be required reading for 
all teachers and lawmakers. It’s time we 
realized that our business giants are giving 
us more and more for less and less. 

Deicu D. Boyp 
South Laguna, Calif. 


Sir: 

The telephone is a Jekyll and Hyde inven- 
tion, a curse and plague as often as it is a 
convenience. We list our present lack of 
a telephone as our greatest luxury. We no 
longer must drop whatever we are doing, day 
or night, and run to answer that raucous bell, 
I now have leisure to pursue a hobby, enjoy 
good music, read a book or converse with 
my wife. We are not dragged off against 
our will to meetings. We no longer must put 
up with the leechlike telephone salesmen and 
solicitors, Meanwhile, our health is better as 
we have eliminated one of the prime sources 
of emotional stress in 20th century life. 


Jor W. Ruess 








Grass Valley, Calif, 


Sir: 

In your article on the telephone, you 
mention “more than 600 patent lawsuits” 
in which Bell was involved before his patents 
expired. May I call to your attention one 
particular lawsuit, that of Antonio Meucci, 
1808-1889, a native of Florence, Italy, who 
claimed the invention of the telephone ? 

Lino S. Lipinsky 
Director 
The Garibaldi and Meucci 
Memorial Museum 
Staten Island, New York 
Sir 

At Tufts University, Dr. Amos Emerson 
Dolbear is credited with having invented the 
telephone, and with having made the first 
telephone call in history. 

CECELIA VANAUKEN 
Medford, Mass. 


Sir: 

Wouldn't it have been appropriate and 
also interesting to tell the readers of Time 
that a German, Philipp Reis (1834-1874), 
invented the telephone in 1861? 

Ernst R. MILLter-KLINKMULLER 
Berlin 


Sir: 
You missed the opportunity to mention 
that there is a question whether Alexander 








—— 








Mevccr DoLBEAR 


Bell or Elisha 
the telephone, 


Gray was the inventor of 


Dana D. CorrouGu 
Stockton, Calif. 
@ The claims of Meucci, Gray, Reis, 
Dolbear and numerous others were all 
fought out in the courts. The Bell pat- 
ents were upheld in 1888 by the U.S. 
Supreme Court.—Eb. 


an 





i 
We with telephone number 4-1617 are 
curious to know how this number was se- 
lected by Artist Artzybasheff for your cover. 

JoHn McLenpon 
Jackson, Miss. 


q He picked it right off his own phone 
in Lyme, Conn.—Eb. 


Sir: 

Could someone install a device on the 
common variety of telephone which will in- 
form the telephone user, even though he is 
on the phone, when someone is trying to 
contact him? Perhaps a light could flash, a 
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buzzer buzz, or even a small shock be pro- 
vided for those who still refuse to give up 
the line when someone is desperately trying 
the number. 

NorRMAN GOLDNER 
Minneapolis 


@ The cost would be prohibitive. And, 
notes A. T. & T., consider the chewed 
fingernails when a telephone user ends 
a conversation in response to such a 
signal—and is not called back —Eb. 


Sir: 

I don’t mind being called a Wall Street 
breker under my photo [Feb. 23]. How- 
ever, my life is dedicated to the great Ameri- 
can onion, and my only affiliation with the 
brokerage business is the buying and selling 
of that flavorsome vegetable on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange. 

Puitip Horvitz 
Chicago 
@ Time did not know its onions.—Eb. 


The Ailing Secretary 
Sir: 

In this day and age, when it is who you 
know and not what you know that deter- 
mines selection of a public-office holder, it 
will indeed be a difficult task for the Presi- 
dent to appoint a man of intelligence and 
common sense as a successor of Mr. Dulles. 

GerorGE F, REINHART 
Ralston, Neb. 


r: 
May God keep him alive for a long time 
so that he will be able to advise his replace- 
ment against the treacherous men of the 
Kremlin, 

HERNAN SANDOVAL LoRA 
Cali, Colombia 


Sir: 

We need Dulles like we need the cold war, 
brinkmanship, nuclear explosions, the arms 
race, high taxes, inflation, juvenile delin- 
quency, ignorance, bigotry and poverty. 

CuarLes H. McGuire 
Brooklyn 


Sir: 

Do Americans consider their position in 
the world so secure that they can entrust 
their two most powerful offices to a cancer 
patient and a man with a heart so bad he 
can work only part time? 

W. T. Davis 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir: 
So why didn't you pick him for Man of 
the Year? I did. 
Howarp GOLDBERGER 
Brooklyn 


So did Time, Jan. 3, 1955.—Eb. 


Unretired Crusader 
Sir: 

It is to your credit that in your Feb. 23 
issue you took note of Carl Lindstrom’s 
achievements in the interests of competence 
and responsibility in the daily newspaper 
business. I happen to be one of those work- 
ing newspapermen who, like Mr. Lindstrom, 
believe in a newspaper's right to be solvent. 
We believe too that a daily newspaper's 
creed should be directed more toward edu- 
cating and informing the public than toward 
peddling the virtues of department store 
corsets. 

No person in my 27 years in this business 
has done as much as Carl Lindstrom in 
raising the quality of reporting, newswriting 
and editing. If there are publishing money- 
wielders who flinch from Mr. Lindstrom's 
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Capital’s Captain Mel Garlow—first airline pilot with a million jet-powered miles. 


Jet-Power Missionary 


Next time you fly with Capital Airlines, notice Capital pilots have whispered their way through a 
your pilot’s name. It may be Mel Garlow, the man hundred million hushed, vibrationless miles. Have 
who just became America’s first airline pilot to fly a you been one of their passengers lately? Make 
million jet-powered miles. Captain Garlow checked your next flight east of the Mississippi a Capital 


out in a Capital Viscount back in Flight. Best way to relax between 


1955. Since then, he and other Fe} ital any two airports. 


the airline with the world’s largest jet-powered fleet 





CIVIC CENTER FROM FREEWAY, LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


On tour or around town, keep your car smooth-running under 
all driving conditions with Quaker State. This pure Pennsylvania motor 
oil keeps engines clean and free of sludge and other harmful deposits .. . 
assures trouble-free performance in stop-and-go city traffic or out on 
the open road. No matter where or how much you drive, 
years-ahead Quaker State gives full-time engine protection. 
In all the world, it’s the best motor oil money can buy. 


Always ask for Quaker State Motor Oil by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Penn. 
Grode Crude 
1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry— 1959 Oil Assn. 
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analysis of their failure in responsibility, I 
am sorry for their predicament. They are 
also a barrier to the public's right to know. 
JoHN H. PINKERMAN 
News Editor 
San Diego Union 
San Diego, Calif. 


Customs in Jamaica 
Sir: 

Regarding your Feb. 16 article on the 
Planned Parenthood clinic in Jamaica: water 
come in my eye, too, when I read of the 
do-gooding Mrs. Jacobs attempting to re- 
vise the generations-old social customs of 
these happy people 

WILLIAM J. BROMLEY 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir: 

What is Mrs. Jacobs’ war cry? “Live, live, 
live’—just don't suffer the natural conse- 
quences. I do not see how she feels she is 





| remedying the situation, when actually she 





is encouraging immorality. 
Kappy LAWLER 
St. Louis 


Sir: 
Bravo to Beth Jacobs who is trying to 
improve the human race irrespective of 


creed or color. 
L. B. AVEGNO 
New Orleans 


The Senator Speaks 
Sir: 
In view of Time's regard for the truth, 
I know you will correct a misrepresentation 
which has twice occurred in Time publica- 
tions involving me, most recently in the 
March 2 issue. I have never told Lyndon 
Johnson that I was “the biggest birthday 
present of ‘em all” for him, In fact I have 
never told Lyndon that I was any kind of 
a present lor anyone 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C 


Art & Paintslinging 


Sir 


Thanks for printing the article [Feb. 23] 
on the man who is probably America’s great- 
est living artist-—-Thomas Hart Benton, Let 
others relegate him to the cellars; time will 
vindicate him. Eventually the world will 
gag on the “hysterical subjectivism” of the 
abstract expressionist paintslingers, 

CHARLES CAGLE 
Norman, Okla. 


To Each His Own 
Sir: 

Re your report [March 2] which chides 
the Pantagraph (and its readers) for carry- 
ing world, national and state news on Page 
One, leaving local news for page three: the 
Pantagraph’s departmentalization of news 
may be unusual among standards adopted 
by daily newspapers, but it is the pattern 
followed by weekly Time in giving its intel 
ligent readers the news. 

Pantagraph readers overwhelmingly en- 
dorse this policy of news departmentaliza- 
tion. Speaking for the Pantagraph (and its 
readers), we say to Time: “Suum cuique!"* 

DALE LaskOWSKI 
Promotion Manager 
The Daily Pantagraph 
Bloomington, III. 


@ Time reported, did not chide. 





Ep. 





* From Marcus Andronicus’ speech to his broth- 
er Titus in Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus 
“Suum cuique is our Roman justice: 
This prince in justice seizeth but his own.” 
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(a few ‘Mellen would have made the difference) 


You’d be amazed at how little more a nylon cord tire 
costs than an ordinary cord tire. The fact is, you don’t 
save very much not getting nylon. But you can lose 
a great deal. 

Ordinary cords are cheaper. Nylon cords arestronger 

. deliver the safest, most durable blowout protection 
ever built into a tire. Road tests prove it. With nylon 
you’re safer at high speeds because nylon is more re- 
sistant to heat build-up. Safer at every turn because 
nylon is more resilient, gives without rupturing. Safer 


rae CHEMSTRAND corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 ¢ Plants: CHEMSTRAND*® NYLON 
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from moisture because nylon won’t rot from seepage. 
Safer from impact damage because nylon is more shock- 
absorbent. 

And today’s nylon for tire cord is stronger than ever. 
One reason: a growing share is being produced by 
The Chemstrand Corporation, a top nylon supplier. 

Play it safe—just be sure the word “‘nylon”’ is on 
your tires. 
Chemstrand’ nylon ¥ 


CHEMSTRAN 





Pensacola, Fla. e ACRILAN*® ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala 
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ee Shop and go” driving Triumph offers 100 eager horses to go—disc brakes 


to stop. This combination has helped build the car’s 


starts to be fun! enviable competition record: 1st in class in prac- 


tically every major European Rally during the past 


The Triumph TR-3 takes the curse off all sorts of five years. 

workaday driving chores. Transporting little Mary Drive a TR-3. You'll like the fuel economy (up to 

to ballet class suddenly becomes “‘a man’s job.” The 35 miles per gallon), the easy handling and the fun 

lady of the house ceases to complain about meeting —part of which is saving the extra $500 you would 

the 6:02. have to pay for any comparable sports car. 
Sporting types will rejoice in the fact that the Spring is in the air. Why wait? 





6 reasons why the TR-3 is your 
best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on 
front wheels; maximum braking efficiency 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; 110 mph 
top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 sec. 

3.RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty, woven 
lining gives longer life 

4. SEATS: Orthopedically designed 
for comfort 

5. GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top 

6. HANDBRAKE:; Racing type, quick 
“throw off” 

OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, 

hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 

white walls, and others (ask your dealer), 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state— 


over 700 in all. Aron 


Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc., 
Dept. T-39, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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He always keeps markets supplied by telegram: 


John Seabrook uses Western Union Telegrams to 


control frozen food inventories at distribution points. 


The telegram is a written record...no mistake about it. 


STERL 
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“Our employees who have been hospitalized 


really keep us sold on Blue Cross,!” 


“It’s not at all uncommon for 
one of our workers who has been 
to the hospital to stop by the 
front office on his first day back 
on the job and tell us how much 
he appreciates Blue Cross. One 
reason for this, we believe, is the 
wonderful way Blue Cross works 
to give care based on people's 


needs in the hospital.”” 


Blue Cross Plans across the nation provide 
the only hospital expense protection that 
is officially approved by the American 
Hospital Association. 

The big difference with Blue Cross is in 
the way it protects. Its distinctive aim is 
benefits based on needed hospital care, as 
contrasted to the practice of paying a daily 
dollar allowance. 

Local benefits available nationwide. 
Companies with widespread operations 


12 


Says H. L. DONAHOWER, President, Standard Conveyor Company, 
manufacturers of conveyor and pneumatic tube systems 


can provide Blue Cross protection for em- 
ployees everyvw here, under a single pro- 
gram. Workers get local benefits based on 
local needs—the most practical kind of 
protection. Details of payment are handled 
directly with hospitals by Blue Cross 
Plans. No bookkeeping problems. 

One billion dollars in benefits were 
paid out last year for members’ hospital 
expenses. Yet Blue Cross protection is 
not costly, because every cent taken in, 
over and above the low administrative 
expenses, goes toward paying benefits. 
Blue Cross is adaptable to the special 
needs of your company, It is kept flexible 





to fit plans and budgets for employee wel- 
fare and retirement. 
For specific 





facts and figures call or 
write your local Blue Cross Plan or write 
Blue Cross Association, Dept. 428 at 55 East 
34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





Some of the leading 
national firms who have Blue Cross 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
GENERAL MOTORS, INC. 
SUNKIST GROWERS 


@Blue Cross and aymbol r 
American Hospital A 
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MISCELLANY 


Sinner Spring. In Greymouth, New 
Zealand, police searched two weeks for 
Escaped Prisoner John David Buckeridge, 
finally pulled back the covers on a neatly 
made bed in his mother’s home, found 
Buckeridge stuffed inside the mattress 
with only his head sticking out. 





Parliament of Fowls. In Pleasant Hill, 
Calif., young Leslie Hylin wrote to the 
state Conservation Council: “Dear Sir, 
I would like to know if there are any 
pamphlets you could give me on wildlife 
in our government.” 

onsense. In West Lebanon, Ind., the 
editors of the Gazette tried to explain a 
number of recent typographical errors in 
its pages, said they had been caused 
by “remlins.” 


Reaper. In Uvalde, Texas, the Leader- 
Vews cheered M. Watson Frazar's elec- 
tion as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, pointed out that “evidence of 
Frazar’s faith in the future of Uvalde is 
his new funeral home.” 

On the Ball. In Union, S.C., a member 
of the county chain gang tried to apply 
for unemployment compensation. 


One for the Bar. In Ozark, Ark., when 
a lawyer cross-examined a witness with 
“T hear you drink sometimes,” the wit- 
ness said: “You heard wrong. I drink all 
the time.” 


Layette. In West Union, Ohio, Bache- 
lor Carey Young Jr., 32, was arrested for 
breaking into a store, stealing 36 diapers, 
five bed pads, eight pairs of rubber pants. 


Sporting Life. In Sacramento, Calif. 
Senator Stanley Arnold introduced a bill 
in the state legislature requiring hunters 
who shoot other hunters to file a report 
with the fish and game department within 
48 hours. 


Superior. In Dayton, on a large and 
complicated electronic recording machine 
at police headquarters, a cop wrote: “Do 
not push any buttons. Do not turn off 
any switch. Do not turn tape by hand. Do 
not breathe on machine. Salute as you 
pass by.” 


Chin Up. In Laramie, Wyo., the bul- 
letin board in front of the Zion Lutheran 


Church said: COME IN AND HAVE YOUR 
FAITH LIFTED. 

Ruts 2 & II. In Baltimore, the TV 
section of the Sum listed, for the same 


hour on the same night on different chan- 
nels: “The Texan (Bill Langley is pursued 
for a crime committed by an outlaw who 
resembles him. With Rory Calhoun. 
Film.) and “Restless Gun (Vint Bonner 
is pursued for a crime committed by an 
outlaw who resembles him. With John 
Payne. Film.).” 
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MR. H. L. DONAHOWER, Pres., Standard Conveyor Co., says: 


“We feel Blue Shield. 


gives our employees the most 


help with doctor bills 


per dollar spent!”’ 


“With the welfare of our workers 
as our first concern—we chose 
* Blue Shield. 
worthwhile help on doctor bills, 


Members get 


and, since our company pays 
for our employees’ Blue Shield, 
the real dollar value of this cov- 


erage is of vital interest to us.” 


Serving in the public interest, 
Blue Shield Plans across the nation are 
organized to provide worthwhile cover- 
age for employees at the lowest possible 
cost. Every cent taken in by Blue Shield 
Plans, except for necessary reserves and 
administrative expenses, goes to help 
pay members’ doctor bills. 

Doctors approve Blue Shield. Each 
Blue Shield Plan is sponsored by the 
medical society in its area. Doctor guid- 
ance helps to best serve local needs. 





Blue Shield protection represents 
the kind of help people need. Hundreds 
of types of operations, plus many non 
surgical services, are included. 
Arrangements are flexible. You can 
easily incorporate Blue Shield protec 
tion into most employee welfare and re 
tirement programs. 

Complete data will be provided by 
your local Blue Shield Plan, or write to 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, Dept. 428 
at 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Blue 
Shield. 


© Service marks cog, by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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On the Connecticut Turnpike, they paved 
... got better night 


The world’s longest lighted highway 
shows another big advantage you 
get with concrete. 


The extra high night-visibility level 
on the heavy-duty, lighted section of 
the Connecticut Turnpike comes 
from the very nature of concrete. 
Dark-colored pavements absorb 
light. Concrete reflects it, 


American Standards Association 
recommendations for standard light- 
ing practice show lights are twice as 
effective on high reflectance surfaces, 
like concrete, as on dark surfaces. 
The light level is doubled—or engi- 
neers can use up to 50% fewer fix- 
tures, still get recommended light- 
ing levels. And the electric bill is 
cut—up to $720 per mile per year. 


Concrete’s initial cost is moderate 
—often lower than for other pave- 
ments when costs are based on load- 
carrying capacity. Maintenance cost 
will run as much as 60% lower than 
for asphalt. You .get a 50-year-plus 
service life. No wonder concrete is 
the preferred pavement for heavy- 
duty roads like those on the new 
Interstate System. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





Traffic pattern often caused by low light level. 





Improved traffic pattern with high light level. 


Better highway visibility im- 
proves night traffic patterns. 
Connecticut Turnpike experi- 
ence shows that drivers pass 
freely, don’t crowd center 
lines, don’t string out. The 
traffic capacity of the highway 
is increased. 








For the man who knows a good piece of work when he sees one 
engineering that everybody respects; styling that stands out and 
stands up. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation, 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 

from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 


PLYMOUTH « DODGE « DE SOTO + CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 
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Presiwent & ADMINISTRATION LEADERS MEET CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS ON BERLIN* 
"We could not abandon them; we never would abandon them." 


THE NATION 
Unity on Berlin 


“We have two problems,” said President 
Eisenhower last week at the end of a press 
conference where major questions dealt 
with the Berlin crisis. “One, not to allow 
ourselves to get thrown off balance, to get 
frightened, to get hysterical about the 
thing; but on the other hand, don’t be so 
indifferent that we are certain that it’s 
just a cry of wolf. 

All week the President deprived of 
cancer-stricken John Foster Dulles, led 
the nation between these extremes. He 
took charge of a three-hour National 
Security Council meeting, battened down 
the U.S. determination to fight, if neces 
sary, to defend the Western position in 
Berlin. He called in congressional leaders 
of both parties to muster a show of na- 
tional unity. He tried to restrain U.S. 
allies from sliding off on tangents, kept 
up a stern front as Communism’s Khru- 
shchev changed pace from “global holo- 
caust threats to such seeming conces- 
sions as an indefinite extension of the 
May 27 deadline for Berlin settlement 
(see ForetiGn News). All week, Dwight 
Eisenhower was the man in command of 
the Berlin situation, to the point of act- 
ing as his own Secretary of State. 

Garrison State? At his press confer- 
ence, the President keyed the week to the 
U.S.’s determination to defend its rights 
of free access across Communist East 
Germany to West Berlin—‘“We could not 


abandon them; we never would abandon 
them.” Asked about the possibility of 
“troop withdrawals or disengagement in 
Central Europe.” he ducked a direct an- 
swer but stressed that any agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. in Europe must rest upon 
“some self-enforcing element ... so that 
we can have confidence.’ 

At the National Security Council meet- 
ing next day the President and his advis- 
ers settled the key elements of crisis pol- 
icy. Military element: the U.S. would try 
to run ground convoys to West Berlin 
even if it meant challenging Communist 
roadblocks with armored column escort. 
Diplomatic element: the U.S. was ready 
for Big Four foreign ministers’ talks at 
Geneva (probable date: May 11), after 
that for a parley at the summit (probable 
location: Geneva). Next morning the 
President called in congressional leaders— 
Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon John- 
son and House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
Republican Senate Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen and House Minority Leader Charles 
Halleck—gave a total briefing. Said Speak- 
er Rayburn afterward: “The upshot of it 
is that we are united. We don’t have any 
political parties when it comes to this. We 
think with the President that we must 
remain firm.” 

$64,000 Question. At week's end the 
President briefed chairmen and ranking 
members of Senate and House foreign and 
military affairs committees, got the stern- 
est questioning of the week. Was it not in- 
consistent, asked Georgia's sharp-tongued 


Democrat Carl Vinson, to go ahead with 
planned manpower cuts in the Army and 
Marine Corps, given Communist strength 
in East Germany? Answered Ike: No. 
The U.S. has enough nuclear and con- 
ventional arms on hand. 

Asked Senate Foreign Relations Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright: suppose the 
U.S. sent an armed convoy through, the 
Communists stalled it by blowing up a 
bridge? Answer: the U.S. would repair the 
bridge. Asked Fulbright: “What would we 
do if they used armed force at that point 
to prevent us from repairing the bridge?’ 
Said the President: “That is the $64,000 
question.” 


The First Blow? 


Question put by House Democratic 
Majority Leader John McCormack to 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy before 
the House Space Committee last week 
Is it still U.S. policy not to strike the 
first blow in war? Said McElroy: “Our 
policy is that we will not attack first.” 
Democrat McCormack pressed harder 
“Isn't this policy a rather untenable one 
in case of a great emergency?” McElroy 
acknowledged that to let U.S. enemies 
strike the first blow in the nuclear missile 


* From left: House Republicans’ Charles Hal- 
leck, CIA’s Allen Dulles, Senate Republican 
Leader Everett Dirksen, Acting Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, 
Eisenhower, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, Vice President Richard Nixon 
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age would indeed help a potential at- 
tacker, then said of U.S. policy: “Wheth- 
er that will always be true I think 
could be something else.” McCormack 
noted approvingly that McElroy’s atti- 
tude showed “some relaxation” in the 
U.S. position. 

Two days later President Eisenhower 
was asked at his news conference if he 
could foresee circumstances in which the 
U.S. might have to strike the first blow. 
Replied the President: “No.” But then 
the President, too, added a qualification. 
Said he: “The right of self-preservation 
is just as instinctive and natural for a 
nation as it is for the individual. There- 
fore, if we know we are at any moment 
under a threat of attack, as would be 
evidenced by missiles or planes coming 
in our direction, then we have to act just 
as rapidly as possible. humanly possible, 
to defend ourselves.” And although the 
declaration of war is a congressional func- 
tion, there might be “certain circumstanc- 
es” that could “put your life or the 
nation’s life right at stake. Then there is 
no time, and whatever would be necessary 
the President would then order.” 

The President’s key line: “The reason 
we have very great and expensive intel- 
ligence forces is to keep us informed as 
well as they possibly can.” 

Next day Defense Secretary McElroy, 
at his own news conference, laid down a 
few of the specifics of what he and the 
President had in mind. The Communists, 
said McElroy, could hardly mount an 
attack of the size needed to destroy the 
U.S. without preparations that would be 
detectable by the U.S. Such a huge build- 
up would require 1) heavy communica- 
tions traffic, such as for readying hun- 
dreds of missile countdowns. 2) heavy 
forces movements which might not go 
undetected, Duration of such a buildup 
might be four or five days. And if such a 
buildup were reported to the U.S., it 
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would, said McElroy, create “exactly the 
kind of a situation which the President 
of the U.S. at that time would have a 
very serious question posed for him... 
That is a description of a situation which 
would put really a very, very rough prob- 
lem before the President.” 

Thus, by warning the U.S.S.R. that it 
would not necessarily be permitted to mo- 
bilize for and then deliver the first devas- 
tating blow, the U.S. last week gave the 
U.S.S.R. one more reason for not trying 
to settle diplomatic adventures by force. 


DEMOCRATS 


Division on Berlin 

While Democratic leaders of Congress 
formed solid ranks behind President 
Eisenhower's leadership in the Berlin cri- 
sis, other key Democrats tramped off 
in assorted directions. Among them: 

Adlai E. Stevenson told a Boston Dem- 
ocratic fund-raising dinner ($25 a plate) 
that the President “speaks for all of us” 
in refusing to be forced out of Berlin. 
But calling upon his party “to make good 
the perilous deficiencies of the executive 
branch.” Stevenson suggested that the 
West can afford to negotiate toward dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. “We must 
face the fact that no Russian withdrawal 
can be secured without a modification of 
the Western position,” he said. “In 
order to take, we will have to give.” 

William Fulbright, new chairman of 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. en- 
dorsed “the principle of considering pro- 
posals for thinning out or disengaging.” 
Such disengagement would have to be 
negotiated in summit sessions with Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, thought Ful- 
bright, since Russia’s power structure 
makes him its only decision maker. So 
Fulbright called for “summit conferences 
as a regular thing, maybe twice a year, 
and approach them without expecting 
them to settle anything. I always feel 
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squeamish about always saying, ‘No, no, 
no, we don’t want to talk,’ said he. “It 
leaves the impression that we are afraid of 
them, or that we don’t have anvthing to 
say. Actually we have a lot to say.” 

Dean Acheson, who as Under Secre- 
tary (1945-47) and Secretary of State 
(1949-33) helped fashion the NATO de- 
fense system and recommended sending 
troops into Korea, wrote in the Saturday 
Evening Post that Berlin may test the 
West’s will more than Korea did. He 
ridiculed the notion that Khrushchev will 
“be put off by talk.” He rejected a new 
Berlin airlift as nothing more than “an- 
other formula for putting off the evil 
day” when the Russians either take over 
or are engaged “where the problem must 
be faced,” on the ground. 

Acheson’s “only visible alternative’: 
“The Soviets must be convinced that we 
are genuinely determined to keep [air 
and ground] traffic to Berlin open, at 
whatever risk, rather than abandon the 
people of Berlin and permit the whole 
Western position to crumble. To that 
end, there is much to be done between 
now and the end of May—a real con- 
certing of plans with our allies, a building 
up of NATO power in Europe, an increase 
in American troop strength and a return 
of British and French divisions to the con- 
tinent, possibly Turkish and Italian re- 
inforcements, and a_ strengthening of 
NATO’s tactical air force. At home the 
unwise demobilization of our Army 
strength since Korea should be reversed 
and a crash ICBM program put into 
immediate effect.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Shift in Defense 


Before he gave up his $285,000-a-year 
job as president of Procter & Gamble to 
take the $25,000-a-year Defense Secretary 
post in Sputnik-spooked October 1957, 
lanky Neil Hosler McElroy warned Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams that he 
would have to go back to P. & G. before 
the end of President Eisenhower's second 
term. A good man for the Defense post 
was hard to find, and with “Engine Char- 
lie” Wilson eager to get back to Michigan 
after 44 years in Washington, Ike decided 
that getting a good man to serve two years 
was better than settling for a less promis- 
ing man willing to serve the full stretch. 

Last week Neil McElroy, 54. confirmed 
the buzzing rumors: he will go back to 
P. & G. (as board chairman) late this 
year, after he sees the current defense 
budget through Congress and helps start 
work on the fiscal 1961 budget. One big 
factor in his resignation is money—not so 
much a tax-slashed big salary as a top 
P. & G. executive's fat stock-option, profit- 
sharing and pension benefits. (He gets not 
a cent from P. & G. so long as he stays in 
Washington.) But also, Neil McElroy’s 
wife Camilla is ailing (sciatica), he him- 
self dislikes the Washington social grind 
(13 inescapable dinners in the first 20 
days of March), and for the first time in 
his life he is nagged by exhaustion. 

If the President feels that “conditions 
in the world are such that I should stay,” 
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McElroy told a press conference, “I will 
stay.” Said Ike at his own press confer- 
ence: “I know his sense of duty, and if 
things got tighter, well . . . I think he'd 
forget all the rest of it because he wouldn't 
want to break up the team.” 

But because it seemed that he wanted 
to quit one of the free world’s most im- 
portant posts for money reasons at a time 
of crisis, McElroy drew some sharp barbs; 
editorials hooted at him as a “two-year 
man.” Pundit Walter Lippmann complained 
that “McElroy expects to leave the job 
just as he is about ready to do it.” Actual- 
ly, McElroy gets top marks from both the 
Pentagon and Capitol Hill for his quick- 
ness and sureness in grasping the com- 
plexities of his job. 

His successor is likely to be someone 
who already grasps the complexities. Top 
possibilities: Deputy Defense Secretary 
and former Air Force Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles, 64; former Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary (1951-53) William C. Foster, 61, 
now an executive vice president of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.; Red Cross 
President Alfred M. Gruenther, 60, re- 
tired four-star general and Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe from 1953 to 1956. 


THE PRESIDENCY. 
Popularity Up 

“Do you approve or disapprove of the 
way Eisenhower is handling his job as 
President?” In response to this standard 
Gallup poll question, a nationwide cross 
section of U.S. citizens contradicted the 
Democratic image of a declining and in- 
creasingly unpopular President. In the 
Gallup sampling reported this week, 59% 
approved and 26% disapproved (15% 
had no opinion). 

The results showed a comeback in 
Ike’s popularity since his alltime low in 
recession-ridden April, when 49% ap- 
proved and 35% disapproved. Ike's all- 
time high on the Gallup popularity scale: 
79% at the time of the Geneva summit 
meeting in July 1955, and again at the 
start of his second term in January 1957. 

By comparison, Franklin Roosevelt's 
Gallup rating ranged from 84% to 34%, 
Harry Truman's from 87%, after 
he succeeded Roosevelt, to 23% at the 
scandal-marred, Korea-scarred end of his 
second term. 
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DEFENSE 
3,000-Mile Watchdogs 


Near Thule, Greenland, and Clear, 
Alaska, the U.S. Air Force is quietly 
building two huge long-range radar sta- 
tions designed to cover the Communist 
land mass from the Pacific to Poland and 
give early warning of Communist missile 
strikes at a range of 3,000 miles. Name of 
project: Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System, or BMEWS (pronounced _be- 
muse). Cost: $1 billion. The Air Force 
hopes to complete the Thule station this 
year, the Clear station in 1960, hopes to 
get BMEWS operational by the time the 
Communists are expected to begin deploy- 
ing sizable intercontinental missile forces 
in 1961. 
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The scope of BMEWS is rated by Air 
Force men as “something fantastic.” 
While construction work by Army engi- 
neers goes on at Thule and Clear, Air 
Force engineers, electronics contractors 
and subcontractors are building monster 
radar screens, each half again as long as 
a football field, tough enough to stand 
against 185-knot gales. The screens—four 
at Thule, three at Clear—will detect 
Communist missiles along a direct line of 
sight tangential to the earth after the 
missiles have been airborne for five min- 
utes of their 30-or-so-minute flights to- 
ward U.S. targets. Then smaller radars 
inside mammoth 150-ft. domes—three at 
Thule, two at Clear—will track the in- 
coming missiles, feed data on speed, 
course, etc. into computers to determine 
at what point the missiles are aimed in 
the U.S. The Air Force expects to build 
a third and close-in BMEWS station in 
Scotland to track missiles that might be 
fired westward across the Atlantic. 

BMEWS, locked into existing U.S. ra- 
dar chains, including the $600 million 
DEW line across North Canada-Alaska, 
will instantaneously feed its data on the 
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incoming missiles into North American 
Air Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs and into the Air Force’s Strategic 
Air Command. Theoretically, SAC would 
have 20 minutes or so to get thermonu- 
clear bombers airborne while the Presi- 
dent or his authorized deputies take the 
decision whether or not to launch the 
bomber counterstrike. The President or 
his deputies will also decide—in perhaps 
five minutes—whether or not to launch 
the U.S.’s handful of intercontinental mis- 
siles, which, unlike aircraft, cannot be re- 
called. Tactical assumption: the Commu- 
nists, if attacking the U.S., will fire clouds 
of missiles, which will be unmistakable on 
BMEWS screens, thus making the coun- 
terstrike decision inevitable. 

The Air Force’s BMEWS has its critics, 
notably in the Army, who point out that 
BMEWS is not specifically designed to 
lock into the Army’s developing Nike 
Zeus system, in which anti-missiles will be 
fired automatically at incoming missiles, 
once detected. But in BMEWS, in the 
general sense, the U.S. will get a welcome 
new weapon for the missile gap until more 
advanced systems of early-warning-and- 
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missile defense become available. Among 
the wild-blue-yonder possibilities: 1) ob- 
servation of the Communist land mass 
from space satellites in the 1960s (see 
ScrENCE); 2) creation of anti-missile ra- 
diation belts—‘“death rays’—that might 
make sectors of sky impassable to missiles 
by the 1970s-1980s, much as they have 
in space fiction for years. 


THE CONGRESS 
The 86th at Work 


As spring crept up on Washington, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson de- 
clared Congress’ work farther along than 
for many a session. If nobody drags his 
feet, promised Texan Johnson, the Senate 


Nelson Morris 
Democrat CLARK 
Spend and spend, tax and tox. 


could join the more efficient House in two 
weeks of Easter vacation. Last week a few 
Congressmen took to sparsely populated 
House and Senate floors to talk up at the 
press galleries, but in the patient drone 
of committee rooms the heavy legislative 
load moved along smoothly. Items: 

@ The Administration bill to make Ha- 
waii the soth U.S. state, sailing through one 
day’s rehearing in Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee and a week's end 
vote by Democratic Policy Committee, 
headed for the Senate floor and probable 
passage this week. In the House, the 
twice-passed companion bill sat in Rules 
Committee, where Chairman Howard 
Smith, Virginia chief of the South’s anti- 
statehood forces, benignly admitted that 
this time it would probably get past his 
committee and onto the floor. 

@ Despite newspaper flurry over Con- 
gressmen’s hiring relatives (see PREss), 
the House Administration Committee ap- 
proved (13 to 2) a bill expanding each 
Representative’s staff by adding a $14,- 
162.04 Administrative Assistant. Maxi- 
mum annual cost: $6,174,000. 

@ Pennsylvania liberal Democrat Joe 
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Clark took the Senate floor to recom- 
mend a balanced budget—liberal Demo- 
crat style. He proposed to raise both taxes 
and spending by $4 billion, strike the bal- 
ance at $81 billion. Demanding higher 
outlays for defense, education, urban re- 
development, housing, airports, water re- 
sources, public health, welfare, and for- 
eign aid, Clark argued that the new money 
could be raised by tougher enforcement of 
income-tax laws, stiffer rules against busi- 
ness expense deductions, higher taxes on 
capital gains and dividends, lowered de- 
pletion allowances (from 274% to 15%) 
on oil and gas wells. Nowhere did Clark 
suggest where costs could be cut. 

@ Wisconsin's David-sized Democrat Wil- 
liam Proxmire cranked up another speech 
to be fired at Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson. “Democratic policy,” 
said he, “is made entirely on an ad-lib, 
off-the-cuff. basis. The initiative as well 
as the final decision is almost always re- 
solved by the majority leader himself on 
the basis of his own judgment. The ab- 
sence of a party policy gives the leader- 
ship a blank check to exercise any kind of 
off-the-cuff, improvising direction for our 
party he chooses. We are evading our ob- 
ligation to be responsible. Unless we stop 
this trend, more and more crucial matters 
will be decided over the telephone, in the 
cloakroom or almost any private place 
where dissent can be silenced without 
public knowledge.” 


THE ECONOMY 


Unemployment: Rosy Pink 

By year’s end the U.S. will achieve “the 
highest level of employment and the low- 
est level of unemployment ever experi- 
enced in peacetime,” predicted Labor Sec- 
retary James P. Mitchell to a gathering of 
New York businessmen last week. 

No man to kid himself about unemploy- 
ment problems (Trae, March 2), Mitchell 
was basing his rosy-pink prediction on a 
recent Labor Department finding on the 
current high unemployment rate.* The 
finding: as business picks up, many indus- 
trial employers are paying for overtime in- 
stead of hiring or rehiring additional work- 
ers. Reason: liberal labor contracts have 
added so many fringe-benefit costs to each 
employee that it is cheaper—up to a point 
—to work fewer employees overtime than 
to add others. For evidence, the Labor 
Department points out that from January 
1958 to January 1959, the number of pro- 
duction workers employed in U.S. industry 
actually declined by 1.7%, while the num- 
ber of production man-hours rose by 1.3% 
as the average industrial work week edged 
upward from 38.7 hours to 39.9. 

As orders pile up and confidence grows 
during 1959, Mitchell & Co. reason, em- 
ployers will come around to deciding that 
adding workers makes more sense than 
adding overtime. Then hiring will turn up, 
and the unemployment total will start 
shrinking fast. 


* Figures for February, due to be released 
this week, are expected to be close to Janu- 
ary’s 4,724,000, highest January unemployment 
since 1941. 



















BATTLE BEHIND 
THE 
BUDGET BATTLE 


Is Red Ink a Tonic 
or a Poison? 


Behind Washington’s Battle of the Budget 
is a battle of economic theories. Its out- 
come may be more important than the 
outcome of Capitol Hill’s political give- 
and-take over spending, for the theories 
of today are the policies of tomorrow— 
and the day after that. Central question 
before the debaters: Does the Adminis- 
tration’s fight jor a balanced budget— 
with its stand against chronic price up- 
creep—help or hinder economic growth? 





HE most critical economic problem 

facing the U.S. is the failure to achieve 
the necessary economic growth,” declares 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, chaired by United Auto Workers 
President Walter Reuther. Necessary for 
what? For “improved living standards” 
and “defense and military requirements” 
and “the social needs of an ever enlarg- 
ing population.” The Administration's 
stress on price stability, charges the 
statement, is a “surefire prescription for 
stagnation.” 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. argument, underwrit- 
ten by some of the U.S.’s top economists, 
makes it appear that the issue is “growth” 
v. “stability.” A report this week by the 
Congressional Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, chaired by Illinois’ Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul Douglas, falls into the same pat- 
tern: “Some stress price stability at the 
expense of substantially full employment 
and adequate growth.” Following ex- 
Economics Professor Douglas’ bent, the 
Democratic majority holds that policies 
to promote “vigorous expansion of the 
economy should not be unduly deterred 
by the possibility of future inflation.” 

But growth and stability, says Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, are “not two different 
problems ... I believe that economic 
growth in the long run cannot be soundly 
brought about except with stability in 
your price structure.” And the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee’s minority report, 
signed by the six Republicans on the com- 
mittee, backs up the President. Fostering 
price stability, it says, “is not an alterna- 
tive objective to a high rate of economic 
growth. On the contrary, it is a basic re- 
quirement for continuing growth.” 

So the argument is not whether eco- 
nomic growth is a good thing—both sides 
agree that it is—but how it can best be 
brought about. 

Among advocates of more federal spend- 
ing, the figure 5% has become a sort of 
magic number of yearly economic growth. 
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“Our economy.” says Walter Reuther, 
“should be expanding, at the very least, 
at a rate of 5% a year.’ Average yearly 
rate since the 1870s: 3%. In their swell- 
ing stack of pamphlets, proponents of 
5%-a-year growth do not argue the real- 
ism of their goal in hard economic terms. 
As authority for it, they point out that 
last spring a Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
panel, sprinkled with big businessmen, 
urged a 5% growth rate. 

The Rockefeller report settled on 5% 
as a rate that it would be very nice to 
have, but glided casually over the details 
of how it might be reached. The bigger- 
spending school offers a simple answer: 
it is the Federal Government's responsi- 
bility to bring about a 5% growth rate 
by spending more money and thereby up- 
ping demand for goods and services. Says 
the Congressional Joint Committee's mi- 
nority report: “Political debate over 
whether any given growth rate is attained 
is absurd.’ Snorts pipe-puffing Arthur 
Burns, head of Manhattan's National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research and ex- 
chairman of President Eisenhower's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers: “Some people 
want a 5% rate of growth. I want 8%. 
My wife wants 10%. But the real ques- 
tion is whether more Government spend- 
ing will help you get it.” 

The Administration is far from satisfied 
with the economy's recession-pinched av- 
erage growth rate of 1.39% a year over the 
past six years, expects faster growth in 
the years just ahead. But Administration 
economic policymakers, also backed up 
by some of the nation’s top economists, 
believe that an effort to force-draft the 
economy into an average 5° growth rate 
through deficit spending would bring fe- 
verish price upcreep, and would therefore 
hinder growth instead of fostering it. 

Argues Chairman Raymond Saulnier of 
President Eisenhower's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: “If we want to raise our 
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“CAN'T TAKE ANY CHANCE 
OF BEING BLOWN OVERBOARD” 
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growth from our historical 3% to the 
magic 5%, this will require a greater 
growth of capital than we have had for a 
long time. And where do you get that 
growth of capital? Out of savings. And 
that is my reason for believing that an 
essential condition for the growth of our 
economy is a confidence in the relative 
stability of our money.” 


Against the argument that price stabili- 
ty is needed for growth, the forced-draft 
school contends that actually, rapid growth 
is needed for price stability. Cigar-chewing 
Leon Keyserling, chief presidential eco- 
nomic adviser under Harry Truman and 
No. 1 proponent of the new theory that 
heavy federal spending will keep prices 
stable, rests his case on statistical evi- 
dence that during the 1950s prices 1) held 
steady when output rose, and 2) crept up- 
ward when output lagged. The explana- 
tion, says Keyserling, is quite simple: 
“When you have plants operating very 
far short of capacity, the costs of produc- 
tion per unit are greatly increased, and 
increased costs lead to higher prices.” 
Therefore, he argues, the way to hold 
down prices is to pep up the economy 
with a big dose of federal spending. 

But Keyserling’s statistics can be turned 
around to prove the very hen-and-egg 
opposite of what he argues. Do prices 
creep up because output lags, as Keyser- 
ling says, or does output lag because 
prices creep up? And in arguing that a 
boom brought on by federal spending 
would shrink industry's production costs, 
Keyserling omits a_heart-of-the-matter 
point: a main factor in pushing up pro- 
duction costs is the power of big unions to 
force wage increases not justified by in- 
creases in productivity. If unions can—as 
they did—push wages up during a reces- 
sion, they can push wages up even faster 
in a time of forced-draft demand and full 
employment. 


Some advocates of forced-draft growth 
dismiss the Administration's worries about 
price upcreep, argue that “mild” inflation 
does no harm. Harvard's Professor Emeri- 
tus Alvin Hansen, grand old man of 
the a-little- inflation -never-hurt -anybody 
school, points out that prices edged up- 
ward at an average rate of 24% a year 
over the past 60 years, while the U.S. was 
achieving history’s most remarkable record 
of economic growth. 

Against him, some U.S. economists ar- 
gue that to equate ‘past and present price 
upcreep is unsound, that creeping inflation 
is a graver menace than it used to be. 
Economist Burns points out that the past 
few decades have gradually brought two 
new inflationary factors into the U.S.’s 
economic structure: 1) Big Labor's power 
to force wages up even when demand is 
falling, and 2) Big Business’ tendency to 
eliminate price competition, set profitable 
“administered prices,” and restrict com- 
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petition to quality, styling, service, etc. 
The combined result, says Burns, is that 
instead of slipping downward when de- 
mand declines, prices tend to hold steady 
during economic downturns, or even go on 
creeping upward. 

It is a momentous change. In the old 
days individual economic decisions had 
to take into account that price upcreep 
would be followed by a price shakeout. 
But today it is tempting to assume that 
there will be no more price shakeouts, 
that prices will go right on edging upward. 


Because of the progressive damping of 
price downswings, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward price upcreep is 
much more important than before. Argues 
Economics Professor Neil Jacoby of the 
University of California at Los Angeles: 

“When businessmen expect government 
to pursue inflationary policies, they are 
confident of their ability to pass on high- 
er costs in higher prices, without loss of 
sales volume. They tend to become ‘soft’ 
bargainers and to make inflationary wage 
agreements.” 

To make it clear that the U.S. Govern- 
ment opposes inflation, President Eisen- 
hower has asked Congress to amend the 
Employment Act of 1946 to include “‘rea- 
sonable price stability’ among the na- 
tion’s explicit economic goals. Commented 
Walter Reuther’s Economic Policy Com- 
mittee: “An empty gesture.”” As advo- 
cates of more federal spending see it, the 
Administration’s balanced budget is also 
an empty gesture. They argue that a defi- 
cit of a few billion dollars in the next fis- 
cal year can have only a slight impact in a 
$475 billion-a-year economy. But as a 
symbol of a commitment to fight inflation, 
the attempt at a balanced budget is a 
highly important gesture. “If we cannot 
live within our means as prosperity is 
growing and developing,”’ President Ei- 
senhower recently asked, “when are we 
going to do it?” 
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POLITICS 


Jack, the Front Runner 

Hatless and coatless, shock-haired John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, Massachusetts’ 41- 
year-old U.S. Senator, stepped smiling 
from an airliner at Salt Lake City one 
brisk morning last week. He shook the 
hand of every politician in sight, some 
now familiar from his two other Utah 
visits since 1956, and rode off to address 
a joint session of the legislature. “Like 
you, we in Massachusetts came to our 
state under great difficulties,” he told 
descendants of Mormon pioneers. “We, 
too, had great faith in our churches.” 
With photogenic wife Jacqueline along- 
side, he paid a cordial call on the Mor- 


Said a top politician, as Kennedy depart- 
ed: “He'll murder Nixon.’’* 

Behind the Front. Being unchallenged 
front runner, Kennedy is clearly the man 
his Democratic rivals must stop. Last 
week his lieutenants were only belatedly 
invited to a conference of Midwest Demo- 
cratic chieftains in Milwaukee. (Top aide 
Ted Sorensen and brother Robert Kenne- 
dyt showed up.) While the conference 
accomplished little, it underscored the 
fact that Minnesota’s Hubert Humphrey 
and Missouri's Stuart Symington are in 
the favor of Midwest politicians. Both 
are working hard to expand the Midwest 
political base and head off the unchal- 
lenged vote preference for Kennedy. 

Front Runner Kennedy is also drawing 





Ken Knackstedt 


CaNpIpATE Kennepy & Wire WiTH Orecon’s “CAVEMEN” 
Potshots from those in the reor. 


mon Church’s powerful officialdom. In the 
scheduled two-hour prop-stop, extended 
to 34, Jack Kennedy acted like what he 
is: the front-running candidate for presi- 
dential nomination at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention next year. 

Since nominations are made by party 
politicians, Kennedy's hardest politicking 
was with 275 party faithful at lunch. He 
mentioned every important guest in the 
room and every top Democratic office 
holder, present or not, before he swung 
into a lively demonstration of his talent 
for laying Republicans. 

“I do not say that the President has re- 
mained silent on vital issues,” he cracked. 
“On the contrary, we have heard many a 
bold platitude. We are given phrases in- 
stead of leadership, slogans instead of a 
program.” Then, after a few bold plati- 
tudes of his own, Kennedy flew off to po- 
litical rituals in three more states (an en- 
counter with Oregon’s candidate-heckling 
“Cavemen,” a Jefferson-Jackson dinner 
in Boise, Idaho, a prop-stop in Butte, 
Mont.) on a routine three-day weekend 
of campaigning away from Washington. 
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inevitable potshots from the rear, and 
a position-taking U.S. Senator pushing 
such hot subjects as labor reform, immi- 
gration, minimum wages, and unemploy- 
ment compensation makes a target of high 
visibility. Busiest potshotter: New York's 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, a warm Ste- 
venson admirer, who attacked Kennedy 
on two charges; 1) Jack, author of prize- 


* Latest count last week from the odds-making 
California poll: in California Kennedy leads 
Nixon (40% to 39%, with 12% undecided) by 
a wider margin than Adlai Stevenson (48% to 
43%, with 9% undecided). 


+ Brother Robert, chief counsel for the Senate 
labor racketeering committee, walked into a 
political hornets’ nest when he said, at a Mil- 
waukee press conference, that an unnamed “un- 
ion” and “a large company” had, “within the 
last year,” offered effective political support for 
brother Jack if Bobbie could get the McClellan 
committee to play ball, The offers, said Bobbie, 
were “dismissed,” reported to Brother Jack— 
but not to Committee Chairman John McClel- 
jan. In Washington, South Dakota’s Karl E. 
Mundt, senior G.O.P. committee member, de- 
manded that “the whole nauseating affair be 
fully explored and publicly exposed.” 


winning Profiles in Courage, “understands 
what courage is and admires it, but has 
not quite the independence to have it” 
(he took no stand in the fight over the 
late Joe McCarthy); 2) Jack's father, 
Multimillionaire Joseph P. Kennedy, for- 
mer Ambassador to Britain, is “spending 
oodles of money all over the country” 
on Jack's candidacy, “probably has paid 
representatives in every state.” Challenged 
to name one hired agent, Mrs. Roosevelt 
answered that “my information came 
largely from remarks made by people in 
many places.” 

Catholic Issue. Kennedy's Roman 
Catholicism haunts the professional pol- 
iticians, many of them also Catholics, 
who remind themselves of Al Smith’s 
1928 defeat as if it happened in 1956. 
Like Smith, Kennedy tried to get it talked 
out early by stating his position: “What- 
ever one’s religion in his private life may 
be,” said he in answer to a Look report- 
er's question, “for the officeholder, noth- 
ing takes precedence over his oath to up- 
hold the Constitution and all its parts— 
including the First Amendment and the 
strict separation of church and state.” 
The Catholic press across the U.S. charged 
Kennedy with taking a “religious test” 
for public office, raising an issue where 
none exists on division of church and state. 

Potshots and all. Kennedy was obvious- 
ly running first and fast. Said National 
Chairman Paul Butler. a perennial Ste- 
venson backer, last week, “I would be 
less than fair if I did not say Senator 
Kennedy has substantial support through- 
out the country. Perhaps more than any 
other potential candidate.” 


ARKANSAS 
Locked In 


The Arkansas Negro Boys’ Industrial 
School, ten miles southeast of Little Rock, 
had 69 inmates, aged 14 to 17, living in a 
rickety 1936 WPA building. Most were 
sentenced to work on the reform farm for 
petty offenses such as stealing hubcaps, 
a few were allowed to stay simply because 
of broken homes and nowhere else to go. 
Each night at seven o'clock, they were 
locked inside their old dormitory by one 
of three key-carrying Negro officials. Thus 
they were confined one night last week, 
when fire broke out; the building was en- 
veloped in flames before anybody could 
reach the padlocks. 

Inside the tinderbox building one boy 
woke as the flames rolled across the fiber- 
board ceiling, and cried out the alarm. 
Flinging themselves against the windows, 
some of the youngsters slashed their heads 
and arms on broken glass, tore frantically 
at the “escape-proof” steel mesh between 
them and safety. While others pushed at 
him in terror, Charley Meadows, 16-year- 
old night sergeant for the inmates, at last 
broke through one window guard, and an- 
other gave way to the boys’ desperate 
strength. Through the two openings, 48 
escaped. By the time the fire trucks ar- 
rived, the building had caved in, and in 
its flaming ruins lay the bodies of 21 boys. 
It was the biggest casualty list in Little 
Rock fire records. 
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NEW YORK 
Bad Cops 


Hard-eyed and tight-lipped, New York 
City’s Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy last week presided over an un- 
usual ceremony. Kennedy, an up-from- 
the-beat  disciplinarian who runs New 
York's 23,600-man with an iron 
hand (Tie, July 7), promoted eight cops 
ranging from rookie patrolman to lieuten- 
ant. Curiously, all eight were raised for 
the same reason; they had put the finger 
on other cops during a month of sordid 
police scandals that rocked the world’s 
largest city. 

Kennedy got his sharpest jolt fortnight 
ago when Brooklyn police solved the rape- 
murder of a 60-year-old grandmother. 
Grimly they announced that one of her 
two attackers was Patrolman Francis J. 
Rogers, 26, three years a policeman, whose 
father and brother are also on the force. 

Among some 20 other jolts 
Q Three plainclothesmen on the Brook- 
lyn Morals Squad were hauled up for 
the shakedown of a bookie; their arrest 
touched off a grand jury investigation of 
the entire squad. 

@ Three patrolmen were arrested after a 
rookie saw them walk away from a Man- 
hattan shoe where one door lock 
had been removed and a second tampered 
with, 

@ A 30-year-old patrolman was arrested 
on a charge involving homosexuality. 

@ Two off-duty cops were arrested for 
extortion, accused of shaking down a sail- 
or they saw taking a girl into a hotel. 

@ Three ranking officers were demoted 
and a 28-year veteran bounced day before 
he would have been pensioned, because 
headquarters men smashed a numbers ring 
under their noses in Harlem. 

Stung by such a squad of cops gone 
bad, Top Cop Kennedy hauled 140 of the 
department's brass on his carpet, warned 
them to root out the bad ones or be root- 
ed out themselves. Warned he: “There 
will be changes in the police department. 
The only things that won't change are 
ideals and principles.” 


force 


store 


Politician's Spurs 

Jauntily turned out in glen plaid suit 
and lemon shirt, New York's Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller went through one 
buoyant morning’s routine in the State 
Capitol at Albany. He presided over a 
swearing-in, sat on the carpeted floor with 
delighted schoolchildren visitors, charmed 
a delegation of Methodist churchwomen. 
Cracked he, as a photographer posed a 
group portrait: “I have to be careful who 
I stand behind. My wife sees these pic- 
tures, you know.” Amid the badinage, 
Nelson Rockefeller did not betray by so 
much as a flicker of an eye the fact that 
his reputation as a political leader hung in 
the balance in that same grey building. 
The issue, stated simply, was money. 

Dirty Shirts? Two months earlier Re- 
publican Rockefeller, just elected by a 
§50,000-vote margin over Democrat Aver- 
ell Harriman, captivated the legislature's 
Republicans by painting in broad inaug- 
ural brushstrokes a picture of the road 
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ahead. Then legislators got a glimpse of 
the canvas’ detail. Rockefeller introduced 
a record $2 billion budget, asked an un- 
precedented $277 million in new taxes to 
balance it. Many newspapers were horri- 
fied, legislators were inundated with let- 
ters protesting the increases. 

Rockefeller went to television with 
charts and figures to argue that his re- 
quests were imperative. Democrats shout- 
ed “Soak the poor,” followed him on TV 
with a collection of shirts, shoes and milk 
bottles to demonstrate the family buving 
power that would be sapped by his pro- 
posal to lower state income-tax exemp- 
tions ($2,500 per couple, $400 for each 
dependent) to the $600-per-individual 
federal level. One night, when he stood up 


Capitol hideaway, broke out ice and bot- 
tles, clinked glasses to victory. 

Down the River? The toast was pre- 
mature. Although the Senate seemed to 
be in hand, 29 assemblymen—nearly a 
third of the G.O.P. majority—announced 
(what with elections due next year) that 
they were still unwilling to support Rocke- 
feller without additional cuts. 

Nelson Rockefeller went at it again; 
this time he invited the Assembly's rebels 
to his office. Remembering Tom Dewey's 
ways as Governor (1942-54), they went 
expecting threats and tongue-lashing. In- 
stead, Rockefeller greeted them cordially 
listened to complaints. Solemnly, he 
promised he would not raise taxes again 
next year, would not reclaim his canceled 
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ROCKEFELLER & New York LecisLative LeEApERS* 
Careful whom he stands behind. 


to open a sports show in Manhattan, he 
was roundly booed. Rockefeller spoke 
through the boos, grinned gamely: “Who's 
going to dance in the streets when they 
have to pay more taxes?” 

Friendly Clink. As his Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate (34-24) and Assem- 
bly (92-56) began to show signs of crum- 
bling, Politician Rockefeller went to work. 
One day he would invite legislative leaders 
to dinner at the executive mansion, dis- 
cuss and debate for as long as five hours. 
Another day he would charge up to the 
third-floor Capitol office of Assembly 
Speaker Oswald Heck of upstate Schenec- 
tady to argue some more. 

Gradually, a compromise was ham- 
mered out. The Governor agreed to cut 
$40 million from the budget and to trim 
his tax proposals, but not crucially. For 
example, he offered a gross tax credit of 
$25 per married couple instead of $10 per 
adult; he continued forgiveness on 1958 
income as he shifted the state to a pay-as- 
you-go basis, but canceled forgiveness of 
capital-gains taxes. Finally, one midnight 
Republican leaders led Rocky to their 


$40 million expenditures this year through 
supplemental budget requests. He urged 
them to reconsider, for the good of the 
state, Outside the Governor's door, the 
assemblymen heard another argument. 
Whispered such Rockefeller supporters as 
State Chairman Judson Morhouse and 
Lieut. Governor Malcolm Wilson: “We 
have a Governor who is the party white 
hope in 1960. Are you going to sell him 
down the river now?” 

By week's end charm and arguments 
had swung most rebels back in line, with 
just enough doubt left over to promise 
that the rest of the session would be a 
challenge. Regardless of final outcome, 
Rockefeller had earned his spurs as a poli- 
tician. As one Albany Republican ex- 
plained it: “People had the idea he was 
nothing more than an attractive political 
personality. Now he’s proven he’s a fighter 
too.”” Added a Democrat assemblyman: 
“He’s a tough guy, this Rockefeller. He 
knows how to get what he wants.” 


* Senate’s Walter Mahoney, Assembly's Oswald 
Heck 
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COLD WAR 


Measure for Measure 

Events in Europe were on the move 
last week, not in the oscillatory way that 
made up-and-down crisis headlines, but 
with a slow-steady movement that left 
things not as they were. To those who 
watched only the headlines, Khrushchev 
lowered his pistol, but did not put it away. 
To those who kept their eyes only on the 
official documents that passed back and 
forth between capitals, there was no 
change at all in Russia’s basic, unaccepta- 
ble terms; there was only a new hint, 
reversing Khrushchev’s previous stand, at 
a willingness to hold four-pawer talks. 

The slow-steady forward movement of 
the week was this: in Washington, Lon- 





Moscow 





LONDON 


lin, and a peace treaty with the two Ger- 
manys. He also insisted that to give the 
Soviet Union “parity,” the Czechs and the 
Poles should be invited. 

Getting in the victims as well as the 
victors to write the German peace had a 
plausible sound, but it was also part of 
the Russian tactics to contest the West's 
legal right to be in Berlin, as conquerors, 
until a peace treaty is concluded. Khru- 
shchev was also aiming to pack the meet- 
ing. The British were inclined to give way 
on admission of the Czechs and Poles to 
the conference table. 

United Front. The British believe in 
talking any time anywhere—an attitude 
that is frequently misunderstood, both by 
allies, convinced that the British are about 
to give something away, and by the Rus- 


a’ Bt 
Howard Sochurek—Lirs 
Krev 


"Well played, sir!'’ said the freight handler. 


don, Bonn and Paris, diplomats concerned 
were now convinced that a Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference will be held, probably in 
Geneva, and that it will begin, if Russia 
agrees, on May rr. It might last several 
months, and take up the whole German 
question (“Agenda isn’t important,” said 
one top Briton. “Once people get together, 
they usually discuss anything they want 
to”). It would probably fail. 

Khrushchev had already made plain 
that, when things count, his own Foreign 
Secretary, Andrei Gromyko, is an errand 
boy. Macmillan, not Selwyn Lloyd, speaks 
for his government; De Gaulle, not Couve 
de Murville, decides for France. And the 
U.S. would have to be represented by 
an ailing Secretary of State, or a new one. 
If Big Four talks among such proxies got 
nowhere, it was generally agreed, there 
would be a heads-of-government meeting. 

Pack the Meeting. What the “four 
heads” might agree on was the subject of 
lively fears, but not much optimism, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, after a first reading of 
the latest Soviet note, hazarded that there 
might be some “lessening of the rigidity” 
of the Kremlin’s line. 

Khrushchev no longer dismissed a pre- 
liminary Foreign Ministers’ conference as 
“a waste of time,” but he specified that 
only two topics could be considered: Ber- 
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sians, hopeful that the British are about 
to concede something. On the funda- 
mental point of Berlin, Harold Macmillan 
reassured his partners, he stands as firm as 
anyone. But not all were convinced. 
Both France’s De Gaulle and West Ger- 
many’s Adenauer have had serious reser- 
vations from the beginning about Mac- 
millan’s mission to Moscow. Last week 
these two iron-willed leaders, ardent be- 
lievers in reconciling the historic quarrels 
of their two countries, met privately for 
the third time in six months. They fa- 
vored a united front against any basic 
concessions to Khrushchev. For 5} hours 
they talked at a secluded Louis X1V hunt- 
ing lodge near Paris (so carefully did the 
security police guard the area that the 
Pretender to the French throne, the Count 
of Paris, was barred from returning to his 
home in the same woods). The two lead- 
ers returned to their separate capitals con- 
vinced that negotiations, probably includ- 
ing a summit meeting, were inevitable, but 
also sure that they would not be fruitful. 
Hopefully, Macmillan prepared at 
week’s end to depart for Paris, Bonn and 
Washington to consult on “those grave 
problems of Central Europe that ought 
to be settled by negotiation and not by 
force.” Moscow chose this moment to 
pick up a return invitation extended long 





ago by a Labor Party delegation to Mos- 
cow. The Russians said they would send 
tight-lipped Mikhail Suslov, formidable 
Stalinist theoretician, to London just about 
the time Macmillan was due back from 
his visit with his allies. Obviously Moscow 
wanted to be kept informed too. 


Mission Accomplished? 

“Jaw, jaw is better than war, war,” Sir 
Winston Churchill once said. This maxim 
last week guided one of his successors in 
office, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 
as well as the crowd that welcomed Mac- 
millan home from his unsuccessful mis- 
sion to Moscow. 

The British had at first been hurt, 
angered and resentful at Khrushchev's 
“toothache snub” of Macmillan, and at 
the brutal cold-war speech Khrushchev 
delivered in Macmillan’s temporary ab- 
sence from Moscow (Time, March 
9). Learning of the world’s displeasure at 
his remarks, Khrushchev had jauntily 
waved them aside as “only an electioneer- 
ing speech.”"* In the final days of Mac- 
millan’s visit, the Russians turned mellow 
again. “You know our point of view, we 
know yours,” said Khrushchev to Mac- 
millan as they parted, 

Not by Force Alone. The British cred- 
ited Khrushchev’s change of manner to 
Macmillan’s unrufiled stand. The British 
have always insisted that they are good 
at this kind of talking, and Macmillan, 
fighting flu internally and Nikita’s slings 
from without, went through his ordeal 
with unflagging style. In private he firm- 
ly conveyed to the Soviet leader the dan- 
ger of misunderstanding the West's de- 
termination to remain in Berlin, In public 
he answered Khrushchev’s call for a non- 
aggression pact by proposing that “our 
disputes should be settled by negotiation 
and not by force.” In the final commu- 
niqué his aides put in a few words, which 
the Russians did not bother to object to, 
in favor of discussing a “thinning out” of 
troops along the Iron Curtain. This was 
designed to take some of the steam out 
of Labor's election-year drive for ‘‘dis- 
engagement” in Central Europe. Without 
reading it, the two chiefs of government 
rushed through the signing of the final 
communiqué. When Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd remonstrated, Khru- 
shchev replied: “Time is money. We have 
officials for reading the texts.” 

The most telling talking Harold Mac- 
millan did in his ten days in Russia may 
have been the eloquent little speech he 
delivered in Moscow, at Soviet invitation, 
to a TV audience estimated at 10,000,000. 
First suavely complimenting their coun- 
try on having become the world’s “second 
industrial power in total industrial pro- 
duction,” Macmillan delivered the jolt- 
ing information that “we in Britain stil 


* In the so-called election at issue, Candidate 
Khrushchev was naturally unopposed on the 
one-party ballot, and got 99.5% of the vote. 
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produce twice as much as you per head.” 
Listing some recent achievements of “our 
little island” (radar, jet engines, penicil- 
lin, the first telecasts), he told his lis- 
teners in words artfully designed to con- 
trast their lot that “since the war we have 
built over 3,000,000 permanent homes. 
Most of these outside the centers of town 
are separate houses, one for each family, 
and have a garden.” 

“The Gospel,” said Macmillan 
man cannot live by bread alone. We be- 
lieve that man has a spiritual destiny 
also. Every individual should have free- 
dom to develop his personality. On this 
foundation our whole political system is 
built. 

“We hold that the state exists for man. 
The British system is essentially flexible. 
Its fundamentals are free and secret elec- 
tions, freedom to discuss and argue, com- 
promise and tolerance in public affairs 
and the absolute separation of the execu- 
tive and the judiciary . . . This system 
has spread. What used to be called the 
British Empire is now the Commonwealth 
of 600 million people of every race and 
creed. It is an association of people who 
found that they shared the same ideas 
about the organization of human affairs. 
Since the war five nations have joined it 
and we expect others to follow.” 

Hear! Hear! Arriving home, Macmil- 
lan received something close to a hero's 
welcome. “Well played, sir,? said a freight 
handler at the airport. Pollsters found 
that of Britons approved his trip. 
In the House of Comméns the Tories, 
led by Sir Winston Churchill, fresh from 
a Mediterranean holiday and growling 
“Hear! Hear!” waved their order 
papers and cheered his entrance, Labor's 
Hugh Gaitskell, who had applied to go to 
Moscow before Macmillan did, and had 
been outwitted, could only urge that the 
Prime Minister forget preliminary for- 
eign minister talks and go straight for 
the summit. “The right thing now,” said 
Macmillan, “is to try to get a negotiation 
going. If—and there are always ifs—this 
should mean the beginning of negotia- 
tions rather than unilateral decisions 
then I think that we have a hope of 
making substantial progress.” 

While the British press, recovering from 
its original pique at Khrushchev, began 
crowing about Russian backdowns, con- 
cessions and shifts—none of them appar- 
ent to the naked eye—what had the mis- 
sion accomplished? Maybe Khrushchev 
had learned a thing or two. The British 
thought they had too: 1) that Khru- 
shchev really runs the show, consulting 
no one; 2) that Khrushchev is basically 
uninterested in German reunification and 
wants only recognition of the East Ger- 
man status quo; 3) that Khrushchev be- 
lieves world power is now tipped his way 
and the West is just too self-deceived to 
admit it; 4) that Khrushchev himself, as 
well as the Russian people, is dangerously 
ignorant of the rest of the world; 5) that 
Khrushchev was “extremely disinterested” 
in the wider aspects of disengagement. 

Nominated by the Times of London as 
Dulles’ among 
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KurusHcHev & Cronies At Letpzrc Farr*® 
“All alike in the bathtub. 


the Western allies, Macmillan, now favor- 
ing a cap instead of the black and white 
fur hats that made such a hit in Russia 
prepared this week to fly to Paris and 
Bonn to reassure his wary NATO partners 
that no deals had been started in those 
last two days of the jaw-jaw in Moscow. 


"We Are In No Hurry" 


There would have been no threat to 
peace in Europe this year if Nikita Khru- 
shchev had not abruptly and without 
warning proclaimed last Nov. 27 that he 
wanted the Western Allies to get out of 
Berlin within six months. Since then, in a 
stupefying whirl of fighting words and 
friendly asides, he has raised and lowered 
the cold war temperature at will. How 
much this constant shifting of attitudes 
was deliberate, how much impulsive, per- 
haps not even Khrushchev himself knew, 
or knows. But no one could deny his skill 
at getting the most out of manner without 
giving way on matter. 

After his hug-slug-hug scrimmage in 
Moscow with Macmillan, Khrushchev 
turned up last week at the East German 
industrial capital of Leipzig to proclaim 
that what he wants is “peace, peace and 
more peace’—that it is “hotheads in the 
West” who threaten war by refusing to 
quit Berlin and sign a peace treaty with 
his puppet East German regime. 

Officially, Khrushchev was in Leipzig 
to attend the spring opening of the city’s 
800-year-old fair. The fair these days is a 
key meeting ground between Eastern Com- 
munists and Western businessmen. Rolling 
into a Town Hall luncheon with his famil- 
iar spraddle-footed gait, Khrushchev set- 
tled down at a table with three British 
M.P.s. “I didn’t come here to talk poli- 
tics,” he began with a grin. “I represent 
business circles of the Soviet Union.” 
That raised a laugh that brought report- 
ers running. Thereupon, Laborite M.P. 
Ian Mikardo asked what might come of 


the proposed Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
“We have a saying,’ answered Khru- 
shchev: “Don’t count your chickens until 
autumn.” The May 27 deadline on Berlin 
he said expansively, was no deadline. “It 
might be postponed until June 27 or July 
27. We are in no hurry.” 

Water Leveler. Spotting a member of 
a delegation from Ghana at the table, he 
raised a toast to “Africa and all coun- 
tries fighting for their independence.” Said 
Khrushchev: “Our hearts are on their side. 
People are the same all over the world. 
One cannot tell a czar from anyone else. 
All people look alike in the bathtub.” 

Having wigwagged one relaxing message 
to the West, the Soviet called 
upon to resume his menace. He rose to 
make an impromptu speech. “Elbow us 
and we will break your elbow,” he growled. 
“The Western countries who want to 
maintain the state of war do not want to 
secure peace. If you want to frighten us 
all right, we are frightened. But do not go 
on frightening us.” 

The audience, mostly representatives of 
Soviet, East German and Eastern Europe- 
an governments, cheered. Said Nikita 
“We shall sign the peace treaty. We shall 
defend peace with all our force. We shall 
not yield. I have said it all before. But 
repetition is the mother of wisdom.” 

When Red Meets Red. Flanked by the 
ever obsequious East German party boss, 
Walter Ulbricht, and other flunkies with 
high titles, Nikita bowled on to the fair 
with police making way for him through 
the crowds (a process referred to in the 
Communist press as “indescribable scenes 
of friendship’). In a spirited tour he 
tossed off a glass of champagne at the 
French pavilion (“One cannot refuse such 
a pretty girl’), accepted a British tie of 


boss felt 


* Helping East German Premier Otto Grotewohl 
onto platform. At left, with beard, East German 
Party Boss Walter Ulbricht. 
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Lupwic ERHARD 
Hampered by hampers. 


Tory blue over another of Marxist red 
(“Red irritates my eyes. I have had red 
telephones, but I had them thrown out”), 
and barged into the Krupp exhibit to 
drink “good health” in cognac and send 
“personal regards” to West Germany's In- 
dustrialist Alfried Krupp, whose firm re- 
cently signed a $12 million contract to 
build a chemical plant in Russia. 

At an East German exhibit, Nikita, five- 
foot-five, hopped onto a bathroom scale. 
Reading: 220 Ibs. At a reception later he 
complained of a photographer: “Every 
time I raise my glass, the fellow takes a 
picture.” Said Khrushchev, who has been 
campaigning back home to cut down on 
vodka drinking: “A great man who has 
his weaknesses is still a great man.” 

At week's end this self-styled great man 
with weaknesses swept on to East Berlin. 
There, hoarse and tired at last. he cut his 
big speech to an apathetic crowd of 50,000 
in East Berlin’s Stalin Allee to only five 
minutes. He said that he had had “useful 
conversations” and “painless negotiations” 
with the East German leaders, and “will 
certainly continue them.” As he spoke. a 
Western airliner flew over. headed for 
West Berlin’s Tempelhof field. 


WEST GERMANY 


Defeat for Adenauer 

Borrowing the Roman cardinal’s phrase, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer grinningly 
announced to the press last week, “Habe- 
mus Papam,” with the calm aplomb of an 
old pro accustomed to having his way. 
But the man he had designated as new 
pope—or rather as his party’s candidate 
for President of Germany—was getting 
less sure by the hour that he wanted the 
job. In the Black Forest resort where he 
was taking the health cure (Time, March 
9), Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
was confronted by laundry hampers full 
of mail. Thousands of letters and tele- 
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grams from small businessmen, farmers 
and labor leaders urged Erhard to resist 
all attempts to kick him upstairs. 

Stock-market shares had fallen 4 to 10 
points on the news that the architect of 
Germany’s economic miracle, and his par- 
ty’s most effective campaigner after Ade- 
nauer, might be lost in a largely honorific 
five-year job. Of the 271 Christian Demo- 
crats in Parliament, more than 120 signed 
petitions urging Erhard to stay at the 
Economics Ministry, and 46 of the dis- 
senters warned that they would vote 
against Erhard at the July 1 secret ballot 
ensuring his defeat for President. 

At that point Erhard called up Ade- 
nauer and refused the nomination. Out of 
“duty and conscience,” he said, he could 
better serve Germany “in the field of 
active politics.” 

Defeated, Adenauer vainly tried to call 
off the party meeting scheduled for that 
afternoon. The party caucus met behind 
closed doors. Adenauer first wanted Presi- 
dent Theodor Heuss’s term extended, but 
was told the idea was unfeasible. For 4} 
hours the bickering went on, made more 
short-tempered by Adenauer’s request 
that no one smoke in his presence. 
Through the doors could be heard the 
angry outcries of Erhard’s rival, Interior 
Minister Gerhard Schroder. who had 
wanted him out of the way. In the end a 
40-man committee was chosen to find a 
new presidential candidate, who would in- 
evitably be of less stature than Erhard. 

It was a stinging defeat for Adenauer 
the worst he had received in ten years of 
strong-willed party rule. West Germany 
had at last found a crown prince to suc- 
ceed Adenauer when the day comes. Lud- 
wig Erhard emerged unquestionably as the 
most likely Christian-Democratic candi- 
date for the chancellery in 1961 if Ade- 
nauer himself at 85 does not want it, and 
possibly even if he does. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
End of the Smouhaha 


The British and the Egyptians finally 
settled their accounts on the 1956 Suez 
war, For six weeks they had haggled over 
700 acres of land near Alexandria owned 
by Joseph Smouha, 83-year-old Iraqi- 
born Jew known as the wealthiest British 
subject in Egypt (Time, March 2). Solu- 
tion of the Smouhaha, as the British 
called it: the Egyptians would give him 
back the race track, golf course and other 
built-up property that they had seized 
from him after the British landings. But 
they would keep the surrounding farm 
land which, for tax purposes, he had 
valued unusually low. It would be up to 
the British to compensate him. 

“A reasonable and practical settle- 
ment,”’ Chancellor of the Exchequer Der- 
ick Heathcoat Amory called it, but no- 
body else in Britain was much cheered by 
the terms. Heathcoat Amory had to ad 
mit that the value of business property 
for which the Egyptians are to pay $87 
million was estimated by Britain at $126 
million, and the Egyptians themselves put 
the value at $107 million. 


LUXEMBOURG 
By Accident 


The county-sized Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg (pop. 315.000; area, 1,000 Sq. 
mi.) is the smallest member of NATO, 
of the European Common Market and of 
the United Nations. But in some matters, 
little Luxembourg looms big. It is the 
tenth largest steel-producing country in 
the world; its citizens are the most pros- 
perous in Europe. and so fond of its own 
frothy beer and heavy dumplings that the 
Germans market corsets in Luxembourg 
that are outsized even by German stand- 
ards. And, according to a U.N. report 
Luxembourg’s drivers have the highest 
automobile accident rate in the world. 

In an attempt to remove the bad-driv- 
ing stigma from Luxembourg’s good name, 
the coalition government last year pushed 
through a seemingly routine law requiring 
all of the grand duchy’s drivers to undergo 
a yearly checkup on their cars, at their 
own expense ($4). It did not sit well. 
Opposition Leader Eugéne Schaus charged 
that one firm had tried to bribe the Min- 
istry of Transport to get the contract. 
Spurning the bribe, the minister eliminat- 
ed the firm from the list of candidates. 
Aha, said Schaus, but had he reported the 
bribe attempt within six days, as required 
by law? In the resultant fuss, the gov- 
ernment toppled and a general election 
was called. 

Schaus’s party won, and last week, 
when the new government was formed, 
the furor over the accidents produced a 
major casualty. Portly, white-haired Jo- 
seph Bech, 72—a Christian Socialist who 
has been Foreign Minister for the past 33 
years and a familiar florid figure at near- 
ly every international conference since 
League of Nations days, in the company 
of the famed from Lloyd George to Mac- 
millan—lost his job. The new Foreign 
Minister: Eugéne Schaus. 





Josepn Bec 
Driven by drivers. 
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GOVERNOR ARMITAGE 
Bren, Sten and Vampire. 


NYASALAND 
The Massacre Mystery 


To many an anxious Briton, the explod- 
ing events in distant Nyasaland seemed in- 
exorably to be falling into the same old 
tragic pattern. “The Colonial Secretary,” 
taunted Labor's Colonial Specialist Jim 
Callaghan, “can dust off all the phrases 
he used about Cyprus and bring them out 
again.” Callaghan continued, his emotion 
showing: “In the end, we shall concede 
to force what we failed to concede to 
reason.” But Colonial Secretary Alan 
Lennox-Boyd,* in an almost swaggering 
parliamentary performance, was confident 
that the news he had up his sleeve would 
be enough to shock the Opposition into 
silence. 

“Some days ago,” he said, planting his 
elbows on the dispatch box and gravely 
taking the House of Commons into his 
confidence, “information came to the no- 
tice of the government of Nyasaland of a 
very serious kind.’ So serious was it, in 
fact, that the Governor of Nyasaland had 
declared a state of emergency. “I have 
seen the information. I am not in a posi- 
tion to disclose it,”’ said Lennox-Boyd, as 
the Opposition hooted. “| But], in fact, a 
massacre was being planned.” 

“Diabolic” Plots. The massacre that 
never happened was to remain the mys- 
tery of the week. Only the day before the 
emergency was declared, Nyasaland’s Gov- 
ernor, Sir Robert Armitage, had flatly 
stated that no such drastic action would 
be needed. Now Sir Robert had suddenly 
taken a stand that seemed contrary to 
everything that this elegant, liberal, and 
somewhat indecisive civil servant had 
ever stood for. He had helped speed 


Beset by poor health and one crisis after 
another, Lennox-Boyd plans to retire from poli- 
tics soon, join the family business brewing 
Guinness Stout 
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Ghana on her way to independence, and 
had been the mild Governor of Cyprus 
during the early days of trouble there 
(1954-55). In Britain’s Central African 
Federation, a combination of black Nyasa- 
land and the two Rhodesias, he has re- 
cently been increasingly at odds with 
tough-minded Sir Roy Welensky, Prime 
Minister of the federation. 

Sir Roy, onetime locomotive engineer, 
insisted, as he later put it, that there were 
“diabolic” plots afoot, “strikes, riots, then 
real violence culminating in assassination 
of whites and Africans.” In the end, Armi- 
tage, who himself expressed no such fears, 
transmitted them to London, proclaimed 
an emergency in Nyasaland, began mass 
arrests, and banned the African National 
Congress, which he conceded was the 
most popular political movement in a land 
where there are 3,000,000 blacks and only 
8,000 whites. These fateful steps were 
taken after a week of jitteriness (Tre, 
March g) in which men lost their lives— 
but not one of them was white. 

Messiah in a Bathrobe. In the dark, 
Jeeps began circling the Blantyre bunga- 
low of Dr. Hastings Banda, Congress 
President and self-styled “extremist of ex- 
tremists,” who has been leading the cam- 
paign against federation on the grounds 
that once the federation becomes inde- 
pendent, Nyasaland will be dominated by 
the apartheid-minded white minority of 
Southern Rhodesia. Scores of his follow- 
ers, who regard him as their Messiah, 
gathered around to protect his house, but 
tear gas quickly dispersed them. Wrapped 
in a bathrobe, Dr. Banda was whisked to 
an airport and flown into exile in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

After that, there was a daily airlift of 
captured Africans: 249 were arrested and 

36 deported, among them Nyasaland’s 
only African lawyer and only African 
physician. Hour after hour the government 
press office, its walls anachronistically dec- 
orated with inviting travel posters, ground 
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EXTREMIST BANDA 
Stones, clubs and pangos. 


out fresh communiqués—a road block 
put up here, a prison stormed there, a 
European game warden and a forest ranger 
attacked elsewhere. Against the clubs, 
stones and pangas of the Africans, the 
government had Bren guns, Sten guns 
spotter planes—even Vampire jets—plus 
the services of the King’s African Rifle- 
men, the Rhodesia African Rifles. the 
Royal Rhodesia Regiment, Southern Rho- 
desia’s South African Police, the Royal 
Rhodesian Air Force, the Tanganyika po- 
lice, the Nyasaland police, and assorted 
white vigilante “special constables” from 
Southern Rhodesia. Gradually the death 
toll climbed to 39, all Africans, and 71 
were injured. 

But would all this force really be effec- 
tive against the will of 3,000,000 blacks, 
Sir Robert Armitage was asked. He re- 
plied: “I doubt it.” The sad, familiar 
communiqués had begun: because of the 
threat of trouble, “security forces had been 
obliged to open fire,”’ and the casualty lists 
followed. Force could not make Nyasa- 
land accept the domination it feared from 
Southern Rhodesia. Many predicted the 
end of federation. But this was no answer, 
argued London’s Economist. Poor Nyasa- 
land would become a “rural slum”: self- 
governing Southern Rhodesia, isolated, 
would become a satellite of South Africa, 
and Africa might be split between African 
and white at the Zambezi River, with 
ominous consequences. Was it too late to 
arrest the trend? In London, Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan’s Cabinet, without 
seeking Welensky’s advice—and, as it 
turned out, against his wishes—began 
making counter plans. It put British troops 
in Kenya on a six-hour alert, flew in trans- 
port planes from Cyprus and Singapore. 
If an emergency had to be policed in Ny- 
asaland, reasoned London, better outside 
troops than Rhodesian vigilantes, whose 
presence would stir the fears and emotions 
of the blacks. 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
The Munt Lover 


If there is one thing a white settler in 
British Africa despises more than an “in- 
solent” black, it is a troublesome member 
of the British Labor Party. When red- 
haired Barbara Castle, a member of the 
British House of Commons, had the pre- 
sumption to dine with a black M.P. in 
Salisbury’s topflight Meikle’s Hotel, 
Southern Rhodesians were scandalized at 
her bringing along a “munt” (from a 
Bantu word for man, used by Rhodesians 
as a rough equivalent of the U.S.’s “nig- 
ger’). Last week Southern Rhodesia was 
hard at it again with Labor, this time over 
a tall, aggressive, 33-year-old M.P. from 
England named John Thomson Stone- 
house. 

The son of a trade unionist and the 
Socialist lady sheriff of Southampton, 
Stonehouse sat at the feet of Harold 
Laski at the London School of Economics, 
is a great man for causes. No sooner had 
he landed in Salisbury on a five-week tour 
of Africa than the whites were up in arms. 

At the invitation of the African Na- 
tional Congress, he gave a speech to 1,500 
blacks. All things considered, it was mod- 
erate enough: the British Labor Party, he 
said, was absolutely against an independ- 
ent federation that would be run for and 
by the whites, but “I am speaking for the 
whole Labor movement when I tell you to 
be patient. I ask you particularly not to 
use violence. I ask you to have pride in 
your country. Hold your heads high and 
behave as though this country belonged 
to you. Do not do anything of which you 
might be ashamed.” 

Every daily and Sunday newspaper in 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land is in the hands of a monopoly—the 
Argus South African Newspapers Ltd.— 
which has no love for visiting Labor pol- 
iticians. Headlined the Sunday Mail: M.p. 
TELLS AFRICANS “WE ARE WITH you!” 
There followed the kind of story which 
stirs up indignant letters from settlers. 
To make matters worse, Stonehouse in- 
vited three Africans to dine with him in 
the very dining room that Barbara Castle 
had made memorable. Finally, one mid- 
night, an immigration officer got Stone- 
house out of bed to warn him that he 
could be declared a “prohibited immi- 
grant.” Next morning, after a “token 
struggle,’ Stonehouse found himself on a 
plane bound for Tanganyika. 

In London, angry Laborites tried to 
censure the Macmillan government for 
allowing a British protectorate to man- 
handle one of their own. Never before had 
such a thing happened to a British M.P. 
After a white-lipped debate, Labor lost, 
237 to 293, partly because the Speaker 
ruled that an M.P. does not carry par- 
liamentary privilege about with him, as a 
Foreign Office man does his diplomatic 
immunity. But if Stonehouse himself was 
not particularly popular on either side of 
the House, the temper of the mother of 
parliaments showed during the debate 
that it was very worried about the direc- 
tion one of its children, the Central Africa 
Federation, is taking. 
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KENYA 
The Roots of the Fig Tree 


The eyes of all Africa were on Nyasa- 
land last week, but Kenya had its own 
special reason for feeling the tension. 
Back in the news was the dreaded name of 
Jomo Kenyatta, “Burning Spear,” the idol 
of the Mau Mau—and the man who put 
him there was the very same witness who 
helped put him in prison back in 1953. 

Star Witness Rawson Mbogwa Macha- 
ria, a frail little Kikuyu shopkeeper, tes- 
tified six years ago that Kenyatta himself 
had given him the Mau Mau oath, that 
he had been stripped naked and made to 
walk seven times through an arch of 
banana leaves and to drink human blood. 
Last spring, hoping for money, Macharia 





Priya Ramratha 
Jomo KENYATTA 


Who, me? 


made the rounds of Nairobi newspapers 
showing a letter to him from Kenya's 
attorney general written before the trial. 
In return for his testimony, the letter 
said, the government would reward Ma- 
charia with a round-trip air ride to Eng- 
land, a two-year college course in public 
administration, protection for his family 
when he was away, and a government 
job when he got home. 

The Kenya government did indeed keep 
its promise, at a total cost of £1,500, 
but nothing seemed to satisfy Macharia. 
Found unfit for one job, he huffily turned 
down another. A beer shop the govern- 
ment helped him to open flopped. Blam- 
ing all his troubles on the government, 
Macharia decided on revenge. In Novem- 
ber he signed an affidavit for People’s 
Convention Party Leader Tom Mboya 
charging that the Kenya government had 
paid him to lie. 

£29 a Month. The government, insist- 
ing that it had paid him only to testify, 
not to lie, promptly put Macharia on 
trial for signing a false affidavit. In its 
own defense it argued that some sort 
of inducement was necessary to get testi- 





mony, since 36 potential witnesses against 
Kenyatta had been murdered.* 

Once again the prosecution was up 
against Kenyatta’s flamboyant old defense 
counsel, Denis Nowell Pritt, Q.C., this 
time representing Macharia. He would 
bring forth evidence, said Pritt, that 
would make him ashamed of being Eng- 
lish, At one point he melodramatically ex- 
claimed: “I think I may be physically ill.” 

When the prosecutor produced an un- 
published manuscript in which Macharia 
accused Kenyatta of being “the 100% 
leader of the Communist Party in Africa” 
and a man who had his own private 
Gestapo to kill enemies, Macharia insisted 
that the government had paid him £29 
a month to write such lies. Finally Pritt 
called Kenyatta himself. 

"| Told My People .. ." As a precau- 
tion against a Nairobi mob demonstrating 
in Kenyatta’s favor, the court was moved 
to Kitale, 200 miles to the north. Ken- 
yatta’s seven-year sentence to “hard la- 
bor” is being spent as cook to six other 
Mau Mau leaders, and with a year off 
for good behavior, he is scheduled to be 
freed next month. Last week Kenyatta 
appeared in court in dapper leather jacket 
and carrying a silver-embossed ebony cane 
that was a gift of his followers. Whistling 
through a hole in his front teeth, he tes- 
tified that he had never given anyone the 
Mau Mau oath. On the contrary, he had 
tried to stop the Mau Mau, but his own 
arrest had unleashed the bloody uprisings. 
Like Archbishop Makarios on Cyprus, he 
disowned but failed to condemn terror. 
“I did as much as I could,” said he. “I 
told my people to let the Mau Mau 
disappear like the roots of the fig tree.” 

In the streets of Kitale, crowds cheered 
his every appearance, and Kenya’s nation- 
alist leaders, led by Tom Mboya, came 
to pay him homage. In Nairobi a nerv- 
ous government seized 34 nationalists, 
banned an extremist white-settler news- 
paper as well as Tom Mboya’s Uhuru 
(Freedom), which has been playing up 
Kenyatta as a national hero. The gov- 
ernment insists that Kenyatta’s simile 
was not meant to be innocent: the roots 
of the fig tree seem to disappear only 
because they go so deep. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Old Habits 


An unhappy exception in the generally 
flourishing economies of Western Europe 
is the coal glut; mountains of coal rise 
high alongside the smoking industrial 
chimneys. More than 14 million surplus 
tons clog Germany’s Ruhr, and 20,000 
miners have been laid off. Continued pro- 
duction at Belgium’s notoriously uneco- 
nomic Borinage shafts (Time, March 2) 
added to the stocks of 7,000,000 tons of 
coal already piled up in Belgium, so that, 
as one coal producer put it, “we literally 


* A captured Mau Mau document vowed that 
those who tried “our leader” should be tied with 
sinews taken from their own ribs, and that “who 
assists the whites he must be castrated. We 
must take out his eyes and then hold him for 
seven days and then we will cut his head off 
and see if the whites can bring him back to life.” 
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have no more room anywhere to put the 
coal we produce which nobody will buy.” 

The glut is giving the six-nation Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community the se- 
verest test of its six-year history. Elimi- 
nating frontiers and the barriers that go 
with them, the Community had progressed 
smoothly on a rising market. But coal’s 
current slump provides a painful reminder 
that although barriers may technically be 
fone, barrier mentality is far from dead. 
The pressures of economic self-interest 
have begun to resist the supranational 
powers originally granted by treaty to the 
Community’s nine-man High Authority. 

For months, warning of a coming coal 
crisis, the High Authority urged member 
nations to cut back production. The Bel- 
gians largely ignored pleas to modernize 
their mines, close marginal producers. 
Germany’s Ludwig Erhard resisted any 
imposition of production quotas. He pre- 
ferred to slap domestic tariffs on imports 
from outside the area (including $4.76 a 
ton on U.S. coal) and higher taxes on 
other fuels to boost coal sales. Italy and 
Luxembourg want to continue buying 
cheaper U.S. coal, even if this is consid- 
ered disloyal to surplus-ridden Commu- 
nity producers. The French hinted that 
they might not obey orders to restrict 
production, which, though helping the 
Belgians, would be merely “exporting un- 
employment into France.’ 

Prodded by desperate Belgium, the 
High Authority last week proposed to the 
Community’s Council of Ministers that 
“a state of manifest crisis” be declared, 
permitting imposition of mandatory quo- 
tas. But in the Council of Ministers, com- 
posed of cabinet ministers of all six na- 
tions, supranationalism meets nationalism. 
Despite Belgium’s crisis, the ministers 
seemed in no hurry to act against their 
own national pressures. 


INDONESIA 
The Duel 


An undeclared and mostly bloodless 
duel is being fought for the control of 
Indonesia’s 3,000 islands and its 
million people. The well-matched oppo- 
nents are the only two organizations in 
the nation that are European in structure, 
efficiency and administration: 1) the 
army, under Lieut. General Abdul Haris 
Nasution, 40, 2) the Communist Party, 
under the leadership of Secretary-General 
Dipa Nusantara Aidit, 36. These days the 
Communists are taking a silent licking. 

Broken Strike. At the Soviet’s 21st 
Party Congress in Moscow last January, 
slim, supple Red Boss Aidit could boast 
the best vote-getting Communist Party 
outside the Iron Curtain, and he promised 
Nikita Khrushchev that Indonesian Reds 
would deliver 8,000,000 ballots if elec- 
tions “were held tomorrow” (in the 1957 
regional election the Reds became Indo- 
nesia’s top party with 6,940,000 votes). 
Alb this had been done in a secant ten 
years, for Communist prestige in Indo- 
nesia was at zero after the Reds tried to 
pull a coup in 19 which was easily 
crushed and its leaders executed. But 
Aidit had problems too. He lingered in 
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Communists Ho & Alpit 


New fourth leg for the horse. 


Moscow long after the Congress was over, 
presumably to explain his difficulties. 

Aidit’s strength, outside a disciplined 
party of up to 1,500,000 members, rests 
on half a dozen well-infiltrated Indonesian 
mass organizations that loyally support 
Communism’s interests. They include: 
the labor confederation SOBSI (2,750,- 
000), the Pemuda Rakjut youth organi- 
zation (800,000), the Perbepsi veterans 
group ( 200,000}, the peasant B.T.I. ( 250,- 
coo) and the Gerwani women’s move- 
ment (75,000). Western intelligence offi- 
cers also believe that there are 300 se- 
cret party members in “sensitive and 
unsuspected” government positions. 

Only the army has successfully resisted 
Red penetration, and gone over to the at- 
tack. Last April General Nasution, who is 
not so much pro-Western as pro his 
country’s independence, banned the big- 
gest Red weapon—mass demonstrations— 
and followed it with an order prohibiting 
strikes. When SOBSI recklessly decided 
on a test of strength and called a planta- 
tion strike in Sumatra, the army swiftly 
broke it. arrested eight union officers. In 
central Java last month, police jailed 
eleven known Communists, seized caches 
of small arms and munitions. 

Kiss for the Girls. The Reds turned 
for help to President Sukarno, whom they 
had strongly supported—and tried to 
make their captive—when the Sumatra 
colonels began their 1958 right-wing re- 
volt in the Outer Islands. Two years ago, 
dissatishied with the role of Indonesia’s 
three leading non-Communist parties, Su- 
karno had called for Communist partici- 
pation in the government because “a horse 
can’t stand on three legs.” Now an officer 
boasts that the army “will provide the 
fourth leg.” 

As Red Boss Aidit slowly journeyed 
home from Moscow, with stops at the 
Soviet Asian city of Tashkent, where his 
wife is studying medicine, and at Peking 
in Red China, he got word that President 


Sukarno had decided to go back to the old 
constitution of 1945, to include 35 army 
officers in his government, and to exclude 
the Reds from the Cabinet and from 
major governmental posts. 

All that Indonesian Reds had to cheer 
about last week was the state visit of 
aging Ho Chi Minh, President of Com- 
munist North Viet Nam. Wisp-bearded 
Ho kissed all the pretty girls in sight. 
thus scandalizing pious Moslems, who 
complained that his bussing of young 
women was “an overt violation of Moslem 
law.” Sukarno, who always likes to say 
what visitors like to hear, called Ho “one 
of the greatest men in Asia.” General 
Abdul Haris Nasution and his army kept 
order and their own counsel. 


TIBET 
Leak on the Roof 


For years now, echoes have come across 
the lost horizon from remote Tibet that 
the Chinese Communists were having 
trouble digesting their 1950 conquest. 
Many of the reports of revolt and fighting 
came from refugees who in their excite- 
ment did not have all the facts straight, 
and when the details collapsed, so did the 
reports. But in 1957 Peking itself con- 
firmed that all was not well: faced with 
passive opposition from Tibet's powerful 
Buddhist lamas and landlords, the Reds 
announced postponement of Communist 
“reforms” in Tibet for another six years. 

Last week the Indians, who in their 
anxiety not to offend Peking have previ- 
ously pooh-poohed rumors of trouble in 
Tibet, confirmed reports that tough 
Khamba tribesmen, who have been raid- 
ing for centuries against all intruders in 
Tibet, have now taken on the Reds. Ac- 
cording to the reports, up to 8,000 of the 
leather-booted Khambas, swinging ancient 
swords on horseback, taking potshots with 
captured Red rifles and pushing boulders 
down the mountain sides onto Chinese 
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truck convoys have gained control of a 
200-square-mile area in eastern Tibet— 
most of the basin of the Brahmaputra 
River south of the Tibetan capital of 
Lhasa. So far, they appear to be fighting 
more for themselves than in the name of 
the 23-year-old Dalai Lama, who with 
Red consent has managed to stay on his 
lacquered throne as Tibet's titular ruler. 

The Indians, who are no longer openly 
cordial to Peking but are still determined 
to be correct, are disturbed by the rum- 
blings to the north. They fear that if the 
Reds rout the tribesmen, the Khambas 
might seek refuge in India or the buffer 
states of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan be- 
tween India and China, providing China 
with a pretext for extending the fighting 
beyond Tibet into areas that Peking al- 


| ready claims as Chinese. Or, if the revolt 


spreads to include other Tibetans, the 
Reds might be driven to pouring in troops 
to put down the uprising, and force 
through the Communization of Tibet. 
Either way, neutralist India would pre- 
fer not to have to think about it. At his 
press conference last week, Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru agreed that “it is 
well known that there have been troubles 
in certain parts of Tibet,” but added that 
he did not want to exaggerate them— 
just as he only softly acknowledges “re- 
ports that the Chinese have moved into 
one or two small pockets of our territory.” 


CAMBODIA 
Sour Note 


In his dealings with the big powers, 
Cambodia's saxophone-tootling Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk tries to play it real 
cool at both ends of the scale. The 36- 
year-old Prince (who resigned as King in 
1955 because he likes being Premier bet- 
ter) has welcomed aid missions to Cam- 
bodia from the-U.S., France, Russia and 
Communist China alike. After tours of 
Red China and the U.S., he proclaimed 
himself impressed by both. But Neutralist 
Sihanouk is sadly out of tune with his 
next-door neighbors on the Gulf of Siam. 

Neighboring Thailand and South Viet 
Nam strongly disapprove of Sihanouk’s 
diplomatic recognition of Peking last July, 
but their differences really date back to 
ancient tribal feuds and jungle rivalries. 
South Viet Nam declares that Cambodia 
allows Communist Viet Minh guerrillas to 
cross its territory to stage raids in South 
Viet Nam; in retaliation, South Vietna- 
mese troops picked up a border marker, 
moved it 14 miles into Cambodia and 
threw a minefield around it. Thailand has 
given haven to opponents of Sihanouk. 
In a huff at these acts by his anti- 
Communist neighbors, Sihanouk accepted 
increased economic aid from Red China, 
broke diplomatic relations with Thailand. 
In recent months the volatile Prince has 
grown more nervous. 

Something to Chew On. The most re- 
spected soldier in Cambodia was Dap 
Chhuon (pronounced Chew-on). As a re- 
ward for his brilliant rise from French 
army corporal—dap means corporal—to 
guerrilla leader, against first the French 








Tue Late Dar CHHUON 
Flight in his under-sarong. 


and then the Communist Viet Minh, Dap 
Chhuon had been named Royal Delegate 
and Governor of the Siemréap area, which 
includes the renowned ruins of the lost 
12th century Khmer civilization of Ang- 
kor Wat. Slim, natty Dap Chhuon made 
Siemréap his personal fief with three bat- 
talions of Cambodia's 31,000-man army 
under his personal command. 

Recently Communist informers _ re- 
ported to Sihanouk that Dap Chhton 
planned, with help from Thailand, to 
assassinate the Premier, overthrow the 
monarchy and establish an anti-Commu- 
nist republic. Sihanouk dispatched a bat- 
talion to Siemréap with orders to get Dap 
Chhuon, dead or alive. 

Dap Chhuon fled in the night into the 
jungles in his under-sarong. Last week, 
acting on another tip, Sihanouk’s forces 
captured him. Shortly afterward the gov- 
ernment announced that Dap Chhuon had 
died “of injuries.”” but had made “im- 
portant revelations” first to his captors. 

Message to lke. Pictures of Dap 
Chhuon’s bleeding body were posted in 
triumph on the trees lining Pnompenh’s 
avenues, and Sihanouk flew a delegation 
of foreign diplomats into Siemréap to 
show them the “proof” of a plot—two 
captured Vietnamese radio operators, $4.- 
000,000 worth of gold, and a purported 
message to Cambodian exiles in Thailand 
asking the strength of their forces. Brush- 
ing aside the denials from Thailand and 
South Viet Nam, Sihanouk thanked the 
Communists for tipping him off, and then 
turned on a “certain leading power” that 
furnishes arms to both Thailand and 
South Viet Nam. Demanding to know 
why the U.S., if not involved, had not 
told him of the plot, Sihanouk fired off a 











message to President Eisenhower asking 
U.S. intervention to prevent “further sub- 


version” of Cambodia with U.S. arms. 
The U.S. had certainly not been in on 
any plot to get Sihanouk, for it regards 
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Special K— 


more than a flake or a puff- 
a wonderfully delicious 
new way to get your protein 


This young mother’s pleased expression 
comes from reading the protein story on 
the back of the Special K package. For 
her, Special K solves several problems. 

For one thing, Dad’s job calls for stay- 
ing power and protein gives it to him. 
Special K contains more protein than any 
other leading cereal—hot or cold. 

She also knows that, as a new mother, 
she requires more protein than most of us. 
Ready-to-eat Special K makes it easy for 
her to start her busy day with the kind 
she needs. And it’s so easy to digest, it 
can be baby’s first cereal. Try Special K. 


KELLOGG'S SPECIAL K and MILK 
PERFECT PROTEIN PARTNERS 


SPECIAL K MILK 
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The chart shows how the eight (8) essential 
protein components of Special K and milk 
fit together to form a biologically complete 
protein—the kind that builds, maintains and 
repairs body tissues! 


OF BATTLE CREEK 


the ex-King as a likable but volatile fel- 
low whose popularity among his country’s 
5,000,000 people is undisputed. U.S. dip- 
lomats in the area fear that South Viet 
Nam and Thailand, by putting pressure on 
Sihanouk, may bring about the very trag- 
edy they wish to prevent. Sihanouk, who 
has twice rejected Red China's offers of 
military aid, might in a moment of pique 
become neutralist on the Red side. 


ISRAEL 


Call for Reinforcements - 

In the almost eleven years of Israel's 
existence as a nation, white-thatched Pre- 
mier David Ben-Gurion has never hesitat- 
ed to take tough decisions, in spite of the 
consequences, which are often economic. 
The hard-pressed Israelis are still paying 
special heavy assessments for their mili- 
tarily brilliant Sinai invasion of Egypt. 
Now faced with the problem of absorb- 
ing 100,000 new immigrants (mostly from 
Communist Rumania), the government 
last week slapped new taxes, up to 70%, 
on consumer goods, ranging from aspirin 
to refrigerators. It abolished rationing, 
price controls and subsidies on essential 
foodstuffs and proclaimed a “compulsory 
loan,” which would eat up as much as 
12% of salaries after taxes. 

Despite Ben-Gurion’s personal popular- 
ity, people were beginning to grumble, 
and last week they could be heard. The 
occasion was the election of a new Speak- 
er of the Knesset (Parliament). First in- 
dication of trouble to Ben-Gurion’s rul- 
ing Mapai (Labor) Party was the refusal 


| of popular ex-Premier Moshe Sharett to 
| make the race. Mapai put up a second- 


string candidate instead. He was beaten. 
The strong right-wing Herut Party ganged 
up with minor leftist parties in Ben- 
Gurion’s own coalition to elect 75-year- 
old Nahum Nir, onetime head of the Pol- 
ish Waiters’ Union (who boasts that in 
1906 in Warsaw he led the world’s first 
successful strike against tipping). 

Confronted with this setback, Ben- 
Gurion’s ministers suddenly began to have 
second thoughts about raising taxes. And 
to bolster up his own apathetic party, the 
Premier called home articulate, erudite 
Abba Eban, 44, Israel's able, longtime 
Ambassador to the U.S. and the United 
Nations, invited him to get into politics. 
South Africa-born, Cambridge-educated 
Abba Eban will presumably be groomed 
to replace ailing Golda Meir (formerly of 
Milwaukee) as Foreign Minister. First he 
must get in touch with domestic prob- 
lems, and learn to leaven his meticulous 
classical Hebrew with the kind of-every- 
day Hebrew that contemporary Israelis 
understand. 

Another attractive candidate being 
groomed by 72-year-old Ben-Gurion: one- 
eyed Major General Moshe Dayan, 43, 
former army chief of staff and hero of 
Sinai. Ben-Gurion packed him aff 13 
months ago to Hebrew University to 
catch up on his education after years of 
fighting; he has since flunked several sub- 
jects, is still hard at work making up for 


| the schooling gaps in a busy soldier’s life. 
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Introducing the revolutionary new WHITE 5000... 


NEW SUPER HAULER 


for New Super Highway System 


Carries more cargo without taking more room on the road! 


America’s new $50 billion super highway 
system demanded development of a super 
truck that could haul more and do more 
without being any bigger. How that miracle 
was accomplished is told here: 


Cleveland, Ohio; March 11: 
name happens to be a very long one (Na- 
tional Amalgamated Freight Hauling Com- 


Even if your 


pany, for instance), you can probably get 
the whole thing on the side of the trailer 
behind this amazing new tractor. But you'd 
barely have room for initials on the cab. 


For it’s only 50 inches long, a “miracle 
foot” shorter than competitive cab-over- 
engine tractors (and up to 4’ 4” shorter than 
conventional tractors). This can mean up to 


243 cubic feet more payload on every trip. 





50” cab means much more payload. 


But if the cab is only 50 inches long, is 
it roomy? You bet your life. Just climb up 
in that big seat and stretch your legs. Easy- 
chair comfort. Look out the picture-window 
windshield — it’s 35% bigger! 

Now step down and thump that cab with 
your knuckles. Feels like armor plate! But 
it’s lightweight fiberglass — rigid and tough. 


Turn a key — the cab tilts forward to un- 


cover up to 335 diesel “horses” corralled 
in an engine of many aluminum components. 
You see that weight-saving everywhere 
cab, engine, chassis. Disc wheels, hubs, 60- 
gallon fuel tank — all aluminum. Yet the 





frame is built like a bridge — heat-treated, 





Power-tilt cab uncovers diesel powerhouse. 


chrome-manganese steel with tubular cross 
members. Power-shift transmission. Short 
wheel base. A parking brake that works 
automatically if the air line should fault. 


In short — the WHITE 5000 has the 
greatest combination of comfort, perform- 
ance, and safety features that ever came 
down the pike. It’s the newest, exciting ex- 
pression of the WHITE engineering concept. 


Whuire makes no “stamped-out” trucks — 
no “standard,” assembly-line vehicles. Every 
WHITE is built to the exact specifications 
of the hauling job it is slated to perform. 
This takes a rare quality of engineering skill 
— a quality found in quantity nowhere but 
WHITE. Look at the whole WHITE line. 
You'll be glad you did, in the long haul. 


THE WHITE MoToR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Branches, distributors and dealers 
in all principal cities. 
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CUBA 
One-Man Court 


Fidel Castro fumed. A court of his own 
rebel judges had acquitted 19 pilots, ten 
gunners and 16 mechanics of Dictator 
Fulgencio Batista’s air force on trial for 
“war crimes.” Taking judgment into his 
own hands, he decided that the pilots were 
guilty as charged of “genocide, murder 
and homicide” in the bombing and straf- 
ing of villages during his war on Batista, 
ordered the verdict reversed. It was. 

The essentials of the prosecution case 
were that Batista’s bombers killed at least 
eight and injured 16 in 600 attacks. As 
evidence it submitted flight reports of the 
attacks signed by the pilots themselves. 





sent his bearded Defense Minister, Au- 
gusto Martinez, to Santiago to organize a 
“review” court. The new verdict: 30 years 
at hard labor for the pilots, lesser terms 
for nonpilots. Two were acquitted. 

The spectacle of Lawyer Castro's ignor- 
ing the principle of double jeopardy 
caused the Havana, Santiago and National 
Bar Associations to protest. A defense 
attorney for the airmen, Carlos Pea Jus- 
tiz, said the reversal could stamp Castro 
as “a new Napoleon in the Caribbean.” 
Muttered Castro: “Reactionary.” As he 
spoke, firing squads across the island were 
busy building the week’s execution total 
to 30, the overall accounting to 392. 

Last week Castro also: 

@ Caused a mild flap in Washington over 





Andrew St. George 


Prime MINISTER Castro & AMBASSADOR BONSAL 
If at first you don't convict, try, try again. 


The defense replied that genocide is not 
defined in any penal code in force in 
Cuba. Moreover, said the defense, al- 
though the airmen by their own count 
dropped 6,080 bombs and fired 5,000,000 
machine-gun bullets, they deliberately 
misdirected their fire, dropped their 
bombs outside the target area, sabotaged 
bombs so they would not explode, falsified 
their flight reports. As evidence of this, 
the defense pointed to the small toll. 

Sitting in Santiago de Cuba, capital of 
Castro’s Oriente province wartime strong- 
hold, the three-man tribunal of Castro 
rebels made two main points. They ac- 
knowledged that many attacked villages 
were legitimate military targets, since 
“our forces were in most of them,” added 
that “it has not been possible to identify 
which of the accused on trial here were 
those who produced the deaths.” 

Furious at the acquittal, Castro explod- 
ed that “it has been a grave error of the 
revolutionary tribunal to absolve those 
criminal pilots.” He had Chief Defense 
Counsel Aristides Dacosta hauled in by 
rebel troops and flown to military head- 
quarters in Havana for a talking-to. He 
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his acceptance of an invitation of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
to address their April 17 meeting there. 
As Cuba’s Prime Minister, Castro should 
have sent his intention to visit the U.S. 
through diplomatic channels. Just the 
same, said the State Department, he “will 
assuredly be welcomed.” 

@ Sat down on the side porch of his villa 
outside Havana one afternoon to get ac- 
quainted with new U.S. Ambassador 
Philip W. Bonsal. “Friendly, cordial and 
knowledgeable about Cuba,” said Castro, 
“A good ambassador.” 

@ Insisted that an “embezzler should lose 
what he owned as well as what he stole,” 
authorized confiscation of all personal 
property of Batista and hundreds of offi- 
cials connected with him—including all 
Congressmen, mayors, governors, Supreme 
Court justices, all armed-forces officers 
who supported Batista’s 1952 coup. 

@ Burst into a Havana radio and TV 
station, rambled on for three hours and 
20 minutes about threats of counter- 
revolution. His enemies, he protested, “are 
buying arms in Miami,” and the FBI is 
doing nothing to prevent it. 


BOLIVIA 
The Fanned Spark 


Both Bolivians and foreigners—analyz- 
ing the problems of making a workable 
economic and political unit out of land- 
locked, geographically fractured, 68% il- 
literate Bolivia—have for a century been 
prone, in moments of desperation, to wry 
variations of the we-give-up suggestion 
that the country and its headaches should 
be divided among its neighbors. This rue- 
ful jest, repeated by a U.S. official in La 
Paz and quoted in Trme’s March 2 issue, 
was turned last week into the spark for 
three days of anti-U.S. violence.* 

"Imperialism's Vile Claw.’ The day 
Bolivia’s 670 copies of Time arrived by 
air, they were taken by special order 
straight to the palace of President Her- 
nan Siles Zuazo, whose ambassador in 
Peru, getting the magazine a day earlier, 
had alerted him. Siles made the story the 
topic of a six-hour Cabinet session, then 
issued a statement blasting the remark 
as “damaging to the national honor” and 
“absolutely inadmissable.” The statement 
gave the Bolivian public to understand 
that the remark had been put forth as a 
serious proposal. 

Next day Siles turned the magazines 
over to Trme’s La Paz agent, but as the 
agent lugged them out of the palace he 
was waylaid by waiting members of the 
M.N.R. Youth—a Siles-supporting branch 
of the government's National Revolution- 
ary Movement—and all the magazines 
were stolen. A day later two La Paz pa- 
pers ran translations of the story, includ- 
ing the point that the remark was in jest, 
but the official government newspaper La 
Nacién banner-lined: TIME, THE FINGER- 
NAIL OF IMPERIALISM’S VILE CLAW, OF- 
FENDS BOLIVIA. Next morning 2.000 
blue-jeaned high school students marched 
through downtown La Paz _ chanting 
“Down with imperialism!” and “Bolivia 
wilt not be a Yankee colony!” 

Flag for Burning. That afternoon, ten 
minutes after Chargé d’Affaires Wym- 
berley Coerr (the embassy is between 
ambassadors) returned from delivering a 
note to the Foreign Ministry stating the 
U.S. position that there was “no evidence” 
that the statement was ever made, the 
demonstrators were back again. They were 
joined by a noisy, violence-bent band of 
Trotskyites,t Communists and left-wing 
rabble-rousers of the government Nation- 
al Revolutionary Movement. (A big ban- 
ner demanded the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S.S.R.) They 


* The quotation appeared only in Trme’s Latin 
America edition, which space to 
Hemisphere news. 


gives extra 


+ Bolivia is the brightest jewel in the crown of 
the Trotskyite Fourth International, the “true,” 
workers-of-the-world-unite Communists who op- 
pose the Russian Reds. In 1956 elections, the 
Trotskyites drew 2,300 votes, .2% of the Bo- 
livian total. The other major Trotskyite en- 
clave: Ceylon. 
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income when accident or sickness cuts off your paycheck. 
Here, too, there can be a choice of coverages. The best 
for you depends upon your personal requirements. 
MONY’s free booklet, “The Dollars and Sense of Illness 
tells about personalizing your insurance. 


MONY's Hospital Policy, individual or family plan: 
MON Y’s deductible hospital policy is similar, in principle, 
to automobile collision insurance— you pay smaller bills, 
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and Accident,” 


FREE! FOR YOU! MONY, Dept. T-39 
B'way at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Please send me a copy of MonyY’s free 
booklet, ** 


The Dollars and Sense of / 
Illness and Accident.”” L 
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La Paz Teen-Acers & “May THE YANKEES Die” SIGN 
When the President called, they answered. 


burned the carefully hoarded copies of 
TrMeE on the doorstep of the seven-story 
building whose top three floors the em- 
bassy occupies, stoned windows, produced 
a homemade facsimile of the U.S. flag 
(with four-pointed stars) to burn on the 
smoldering ashes. Surging up to the U.S. 
Information Service Library a block away, 
they smashed more windows. 

President Siles appeared at the edge of 
the mob. He marched straight through, 
headed for M.N.R. headquarters two 
blocks away, and the crowd followed. 
There, from a balcony, he pleaded that 
“shouts do not solve anything, and vio- 
lence is useless,” but he denounced Time's 
correspondent as a “journalist without 
scruples.” Out of control, the rioters fol- 
lowed their leaders to stone Point Four’s 
La Paz offices and smash 25 heavy trucks 
and pickups of the U.S.-Bolivian Roads 
Service. During one of the attacks, a 15- 
year-old student was killed. 

Threatened Allowance. Next day, as 
L citizens and embassy personnel wait- 
ed behind police guards in a La Paz sub- 
urb to learn whether they were to be evac- 
uated in Panagra planes standing by on 
Peruvian airfields, Siles called for another 
demonstration. Flanked by La Paz’s arch- 
bishop, the armed forces chief and his 
Cabinet, he stood on a palace balcony be- 
fore a throng of 25,coo which included a 
brass band. Again he called for calm, and 
again he was disobeyed. Led by Trotsky- 
ite Boss Victor Villegas, 200 men stormed 
police guarding the embassy. The police 
fired tear-gas shells, then pistols. A dentist 
was killed by a stray bullet. Then calm 
crept back to La Paz, but new violence 
broke out the next day in out-country 
Cochabamba and Oruro. Police drove off 
the Oruro mobs. but Cochabamba’s 
U.S.L.S. Library was gutted. Final toll: 
two dead, 38 policemen injured, $50,- 
oco damage in La Paz, $20,000 in Cocha- 
bamba. 

The economic chaos that has soaked up 
$129 million in U.S. grants in six years 
without results went on. A year ago the 
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International Monetary Fund told Siles 
that it would end its support if he did 
not close government-subsidized tin-mine 
commissaries where the coddled, political- 
ly powerful miners were buying meat, rice 
and other staples at less than cost—a 
typical rat hole for foreign funds. A few 
weeks ago the U.S., which sends Bolivia a 
bail-out allowance of $500,000 every fort- 
night, backed up the 1.M.F. by demand- 
ing an end to commissary subsidies, Thus 
pressured, Siles announced that the com- 
missaries had to go. The day the rioting 
ended, Bolivia's tin miners went on strike 
to protest Siles’ action. 


BRAZIL 


Financiers at Work 

A flurry of excited advertisements in 
the Brazil Herald glowed of fabulous land 
bargains in the wilds of the Mato Grosso 
plateau. Over a Rio television station, a 
warm-voiced announcer sold stock by pos- 
ing an enticing question: “Does your 
money really work for you? Some of 
the luxuries of this world can be yours— 
a beach, a home, a boat, an airplane.” 
Such were the latest come-ons of expatri- 
ate U.S. Swindlers BenJack Cage (Time, 
Feb. 18, 1957) and Earl Belle ( Time, Aug. 
4), and they seem to prove that good 
con men, like cats, land on their feet 
when they fall. 

Belle, 27, is Pittsburgh's onetime “boy 
wonder” of finance, wanted for bilking 
three Eastern banks out of $825,000, Cage, 
41, is under sentence to ten years in pris- 
on for embezzling $100,000 from the Tex- 
as insurance company he once headed. 
Both fled south just ahead of justice and 
took refuge in the fact that Brazil has no 
extradition treaty with the U.S. and re- 
fuses to sign one as long as the U.S. per- 
mits capital punishment—which is long 
enough for Cage and Belle. 

Widows First. Cage set up quarters in 
a lavish suite at Sao Paulo's Jaragua 
Hotel, decided that all the Mato Grosso 
needed for a land boom was the old back- 














slapping hard sell. He fixed his selling 
price at $2 to $5 an acre. What if the 
land is remote (and no more fertile than 
tracts being peddled by Mato Grosso 
State for 35¢ an acre)? One day the 
wilderness would bloom, Said Realtor 
Cage, nobly: “I'm going to work hard 
and pay back everybody that lost any- 
thing in Texas. You betcha, and the first 
people I'm going to pay back are those 
little old widows—yessiree, I'm going to 
call them right up to the head of the 
line.”’ Cage’s wife, who wears mink despite 
the heat, is staying by her hard-working 
husband's side. 

Belle and his blondined second wife 
took a terraced apartment overlooking 
Copacabana Beach, bought a cabin cruiser, 
joined the Fluminense Club and the Yacht 
Club (membership fee: $2,000). Through 
a front man, Belle got control of two 
small firms that made abrasives, formed a 
holding company called Internacional de 
Maquinas e Abrasivos. He stepped off 
with appropriate fanfare: a caviar and 
steak luncheon and a trip to the hum- 
ming factories in chauffeured Cadillacs for 
Rio’s leading businessmen. Belle envi- 
sioned expansion into a sprawling complex 
of steel, paper and machine-tool plants. 

Time to Sell. Last week a major Imasa 
stockholder staged a surprise inspection of 
one of the abrasive factories and found 
“no production, no stocks, only five work- 
ers standing around with their arms fold- 
ed.” Under pressure, Belle sold out his 
interests, but he still made a profit. His 
assets mostly liquid again (partly in U.S. 
$soo bills), Belle declared that he was 
ready for further opportunity. “If you 
hear of any little industry selling out 
cheap,” he told friends, “let me know. I've 
got money I don’t know what to do with.” 


CANADA 


Joey v. Jimmy 

In Newfoundland, where Premier Joey 
Smallwood is renowned as one of labor's 
best friends. one of labor’s worst friends 
got a toe hold almost surreptitiously. Jim- 
my Hoffa and his racket-ridden Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters quietly 
set up two locals with 1,200 members. 
Alarmed, Smallwood last week bounced 
into the provincial legislature to denounce 
Hoffa & Co. as “pimps, panderers, white 
slavers, murderers, embezzlers, extortion- 
ists and dope peddlers.’’ The legislators 
speedily responded with a sledge-hammer 
law: the provincial government can now 
dissolve any local upon evidence that a 
“substantial number” of its union officers 
have beer? convicted of “heinous crimes.” 

At the other end of Canada, labor 
unions were also about to get some lumps. 
In British Columbia, where strike-prone 
unions accounted for 17% of all man- 
days lost in Canada last year, the ruling 
Social Credit party introduced a bill that 
would make unions legal entities subject 
to civil suits for damages resulting from 
strikes. The proposed law would also ban 
sympathy picket lines, blacklisting of 
companies, boycotts of goods turned out 
by nonunion labor. 
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Great 


Moments 
in 
Medicine 


One of the oldest formal regulations set down to help 
guide the profession of medicine was a part ol the 
Code of Hammurabi, a powerful Babylonian ruler 
who reigned about 2000 B.C. 


Here was the first known evidence of an ethical rela- 
tionship between physician and patient. Its require 
ments were strict, its penalties harsh, A physician 
might be called upon to defend his practices before 
the royal court if a patient sought to invoke the code. 
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THE CODE OF HAMMURABI—one of a series of oil paintings, 
‘4 History of Medicine in Pictures,” commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


Ihe physician of today subscribes to a modern code 
of ethics that is far more detailed and more demanding 
than the ancient one. 


Equally strict is the self-imposed code controlling 
quality in the laboratories of Parke-Davis. All of the 
products developed and manufac tured at Parke-Davis 
are submitted to countless quality control tests before 
they are released for use by physicians and pharmacists 
who provide you with today’s better medicines. 


COPYRIGHT 1#59—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32. MICHIGAN 


... Pioneers in better medicines 







LIMA, Peru, was founded 100 years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. Fine statue of Bolivar, below, is by Adan Tadolini. 
Round trip to Lima now as low as $567 from New York. 
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AREQUIPA, Peru's 2nd city, is built almost 
entirely of white volcanic rock. Carved arches 
of the Town Hall, above, bear the date 1738. 
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| SPRINGLIKE climate encourages leisurely 
outdoor living all year. You'll find Spanish 
arcades, high-walled gardens, flowering vines. 
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When you see South America 


youll wonder why you waited. to go! 





Such a wealth of charming cities and scenery! 
Such low prices! You can stay at fine resort 
hotels for as little as $5 a day. You can dine 
well for $1.25 with cocktails and wine included. 
People who've been everywhere call South 
America the friendliest continent of them all. 

On convenient “hospitality” tours, you are 
met at every stop by an English-speaking 
escort. Your Travel Agent can plan such a 
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trip for you. Your money goes further. Your 
hotel rooms are waiting. You know the cost 
before you go. 

Every day, Panagra planes leave New York, 
Washington and Miami for South America’s 
West Coast—over the routes of National, Pan 
Am and Panagra. For reservations, see your 
Travel Agent or Pan American Sales Agent 
for Panagra. 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE a 
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The taxi fare (38¢) seemed reasonable 
enough, but not to the passenger, who was 
singularly belligerent for 10 a.m. “Go to 
hell!” she roared. “I have no money.” The 
cabby summoned a bobby, who steered his 
charge to Liverpool magistrate’s court, 
needed help from three more lawmen to 
lug the copper-tressed spitfire before the 
judge. The clerk asked her name. “To 
your regret and my pride, Sarah Church- 
ill." In the box, Actress Sarah, 44, did 
nothing to help her cause by snarling ad- 
lib comments on the testimony, made an 
unconvincing plea of innocence on the 
stand: “I thought I was monstrously over- 
charged.” Thinking otherwise, the judge 
fined her $5.60 for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. That afternoon, hiding any signs 
of a hangover, Sarah gave a stunning per- 
formance in the title role with the road 
company of Peter Pan. 


. . . 





On a tour of Rome, Everest-conquering 
Nepalese Guide Tenzing Norgay squeezed 


. in a Vatican visit and a papal audience. 


“So this is Tenzing, the famous Sherpa,” 
said Pope John XXIII, beaming. “Bravo, 
bravo, we all need to ascend more and 
more.’ Later, Buddhist Norgay summed 
up, imprecisely, the brief encounter: “The 
Pope is very likable, a very holy person, 
but it’s hard to explain what a man feels 
in his presence.” 

With a mind to the comfort of his 
country’s barristers, Premier Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana called for an end to a 
solemn heritage of British common law: 
the traditional curled lawyer's wig. Scoffed 
Nkrumah: “ridiculous headgear,” consid- 
ering Ghana's sweltering climate. 


Puckered up for an irresolute buss were 
Red Hot Mama Sophie Tucker, 75, and 
effervescent Boulevardier Maurice Che- 
valier, 70, who wowed the throng at the 
Golden Globe Awards dinner of the Hol- 
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Bussed. 
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lywood Foreign Press Association with a 
nimble rock ’n’ roll rendering of Sophie’s 
old show-stopping Some of These Days. 
Just to see that all was fair and square, 
jowly Playboy John Jacob Astor III noti- 
fied a New York court that he would 
exercise his right to inspect the will of his 
half-brother Vincent Astor (Time, Feb. 
16), who left $2,000,000 to his widow, 
bequests of $827,500 to friends and rela- 
tives, the bulk of a great estate (at least 
$1oo million) to charity. To nightclub- 
bing John, whose easy-go ways have barely 
dented an easy-come $70 million or so, 
Philanthropist Vincent left not one cent. 
Swathed in yards of bandages, mop- 
haired Pianist Van Cliburn, 24, walked 
shakily from a Manhattan hospital, an 
operation on the infected third finger of 
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Associated Press 
PIANIST CLIBURN 
Barred. 


his right hand a success, Barred from the 
keyboard for at least two months, tireless 
Van, who has pounded away at some 90 
concerts since his return from Russia last 
May, seemed almost resigned to trying a 
slower pace: “My doctor is trying to make 
me realize I must be more selfish, con- 
serve my energy. If I don’t, I won't be 
able to give anything to anybody.” 

In Buenos Aires, Nelly Rivas, 19, one- 
time teen-age mistress of Argentina's ex- 
Dictator Juan (“Just call me Pocho’’) 
Perén, announced that she and husband 
Carlos Ramil, an accountant at the U.S. 
embassy, expect a baby in April. 

To clear his name, Argentine Business- 
man (textiles, insurance) Vittorio Mus- 
solini, 42, eldest son of Il Duce, flew to 
Rome, tendered Mama a filial embrace. 
This week Vittorio faces a court-martial, 
expects to reverse a 1951 conviction for 
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highhandedly turning a 15-day leave from 
his air force squadron in 1943 into per- 
manent furlough. Chaos after Papa's fall, 
argues Vittorio, prevented his return, so 
no desertion was involved. “When a sol- 
dier deserts,” said he, giving the court 
something to ponder, “he must be shot. 
A deserter is a traitor.” 

Feeling as vim-packed as “a two-year- 
old colt,” 77-year-old Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn acknowledged kudos from colleagues 
as he entered his 47th year (and 16,8o1st 
day) of continued service in the House of 
Representatives,* thereby breaking the 
record set by Illinois’ Republican Joseph 
G. (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon. Mused taci- 
turn Mr. Sam: “It’s been a mighty ro- 
mantic 46 years.” 

Resolved to follow the lead of her 
big brother Prince Akihito, Japan’s pert 
Princess Suga on her 20th birthday de- 
fiantly told reporters that she, too, would 
pick her mate when the time came, added 
that demure Michiko Shoda, middle-class 
apple of Akihito’s eye, was indeed a prince- 
ly choice: “I'm sure Michiko-san will be 
a wonderful sister to me.” 

Twice, in 1954 and 1956, Johnny Sax- 
ton, a knot-muscled Negro who grew up 
in a Bronx orphanage, mauled his way 
to the welterweight championship of the 
world. Twice, té Tony De Marco and 
Carmen Basilio, he lost his title, then 
drifted out of boxing. Last week New 
York City police nabbed him for stealing, 
from a Queens apartment, $5.20 in change, 
a cape, a pack of cigarettes, jailed him 
because the man who made better than 
$225,000 in a ten-year pro ring career 
could not make bail. Admitted the glum 
ex-champ: “I haven’t got a dime.” 


* But in total service Rayburn ranks behind 
Arizona’s Carl Hayden, 81, a Representative 
from 1912 to 1927, a Senator ever since. 
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PROFESSOR TILLICH AT HARVARD 


Ted Polumbaum 





From the Old World to the New Being. 


To Be or Not to Be 
(See Cover) 

Summer after summer it was the same. 
As soon as the tall Herr Professor ar- 
rived at the Baltic seaside for his vaca- 
tion, he began to pace the beach methodi- 
cally, studying the terrain. Then, in cov- 
eralls, armed with an enormous shovel, he 
started to dig. Hour after hour, day after 
day, he labored, heaping up the sand in a 
big, flat-topped pyramid some twelve feet 
square, the sides banked at just the right 
angle to avoid cave-ins, the corners 


smoothed to knife-edge symmetry, a sys- 
tem of ditches carefully plotted to drain 





off the ground water, a ramp from the 
beach to his plateau of sand. When the 
pyramid was about seven feet high it 
was finished, and the sweating professor 
toted to the top one of the hooded wick- 
er chairs that are popular on European 
beaches. There on his sand castle he 
would sit overlooking it all—the scam- 
pering children, the courting couples, the 
endless rhythm of the waves and tides, the 
ultimate horizon. 

Professor Paul Tillich came to the U.S. 
in 1933 and gave up building sand castles. 
But he has succeeded in erecting a tower- 
ing structure of thought from which he 
currently commands the littoral of theolo- 
gy. The concepts which are his raw ma- 
terial may be as _ hard to grasp and hold as 
a handful of dry sand, but the edifice he 
has built with them is densely packed and 
neatly shaped against the erosion of in- 
tellectual wind and wave. 

Though Harvard's University Professor* 
Paul Tillich is a rarefied philosopher and 
theologian, speaking and writing in a lan- 
guage he had to learn at the age of 47, in 
a country noted for its impatience with 
theology, he has come to be regarded by 
the U.S. as its foremost Protestant think- 
er. And though his working vocabulary is 
viscous with such terms as ontology, the- 
onomy, numenous and the Gestalt of 
Grace, he is now devoting most of his 


* The title is reserved at Harvard for a small 
group of distinguished scholars who work “on 
the frontiers of knowledge’’ without being limit- 
ed to any particular school or department. 


THEOLOGIAN AT WoRK 
From sand castles to the horizon. 
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time to teaching any Harvard or Radcliffe 
undergraduate who signs up for his highly 
popular courses. 

"A Unified Meaning." Traditionally, 
the U.S. has imported new theological 
thought from Europe. Tillich’s thought is 
now moving the other way. His books are 
rapidly being translated into German (he 
is too busy to do the job himself) as well 
as French, Spanish, Italian and Japanese. 
Fellow theologians are increasingly com- 
ing to view his work as a monumental 
and unique effort to match the insights of 
Christianity with the predicament of mod- 
ern man. 

Last month Paul Tillich, 72, received a 
special kind of present—a book entitled 
Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of 
Paul Tillich (Harper; $7.50), whose 25 
contributors include such groundbreakers 
as Psychoanalyst Erich Fromm. Philoso- 
pher Karl Jaspers. Theologians Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner, Rudolf Bultmann, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Even Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians are recognizing Tillich as the most 
challenging Protestant mind of his time. 
“The sustained brilliance of Tillich is 
amazing,” writes U.S. Theologian Gustave 
Weigel, a Jesuit, “and his incredibly wide 
knowledge matches his brilliance. Any 
witness of the Protestant reality looks for 
someone to give a uhified meaning to the 
whole thing. I believe that I have found 
that man [in] Professor Paul Tillich.” 

The man thus acclaimed is also de- 
nounced by some orthodox Christian be- 
lievers as not a Christian at all and pos- 
sibly an outright atheist. Faith, according 
to Tillich, is not belief in God but “ulti- 
mate concern.’’ Hence an atheist is a be- 
liever, too, unless he is wholly indifferent 
to the ultimate questions. Doubt is an in- 
evitable part of faith. Sin is not some- 
thing one commits, but a state of “es- 
trangement” from one’s true self. “The 
importance of being a Christian is that 
we can stand the insight that it is of no 
importance,”” says Tillich; the religious 
man can “fearlessly look at the vanity of 
religion.” Tillich can rejoice with Nietz- 
sche that “God is dead’—the God of the- 
ism—and write of looking beyond him to 
“the God above God.” 

Yet for all the razzle-dazzle paradox of 
his ideas, Paul Tillich is a solid, serious, 
dedicated thinker. If his critics say that 
his theology comes close to draining the 
meaning from all traditional Christian 
concepts, he replies that, for all too many 
Christians, these concepts lost their mean- 
ing long ago. What Tillich has been trying 
to do all his life is to make the Christian 
message meaningful for 20th century man 
in all his “estrangement.” Tillich’s great- 
est appeal is not to full-fledged believers 
but to the seekers after faith. 

His complex pyramid of theology can 
be regarded from many angles, but the 
best way to approach it is through Till- 
ich’s own life. For his thought was molded 
by his time. 

The Battleground. It is significant that 
Paul Tillich was born a German, not only 
because Germany seems to produce phi- 
losophers and theologians as Australia pro- 
duces tennis players, but because few 
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countries in the world have been so shaken 
by the 20th century. Tillich’s parents 
came from the two main strains of the 
solid, stolid German middle class: the 
stark, authoritarian Prussians on his fa- 
ther’s side (he was a prominent Lutheran 
clergyman), the sentimental, gemiitlich 
Rhinelanders on his mother’s (she was a 
schoolteacher). Tillich has been acutely 
aware of the two temperamental tradi- 
tions at war within him. “In the East 
[of Germany],” as he has described it, 
“a meditative bent tinged with melan- 
choly, a heightened consciousness of duty 
and personal sin, a strong sense for au- 
thority and feudal traditions . .. while 
the West is characterized by zest of liv- 
ing, sensuous concreteness, mobility, ra- 
tionality and democracy . . . These con- 
tradictory qualities were rooted in me— 
my life, inward and outward, to be enact- 
ed on their battleground.” 

In the little (pop. 3,000) north German 
medieval town of Schoenfliess, where Pau- 
lus Tillich grew up, “one lived from Ad- 
vent to Christmas to Pentecost. At Easter 
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God above God. 


we children walked through the town with 
bundles of birch rods. It was the custom 
to beat the adults to get Easter eggs from 
them. Oh, how well I remember the won- 
derful fragrance of the fresh leaves!’ At 
eight, Paul had his first brush with his 
future when “I encountered the concep- 
tion of the Infinite.” By the time he 
was 16, he knew he wanted to be a 
philosopher, and to this chancy calling 
the ministry seemed the most convenient 
opening wedge. “I was interested by the 
whole theological system, the drama of 
God and man.” 

Faith & Doubt. Tillich’s views of that 
drama were decisively shaped by Wingolf, 
a national fraternity of university stu- 
dents, dedicated to combat with Christian 
principles the paganism of German frater- 
nity life, which was built around the cult 
of dueling and the cult of getting drunk. 
Wingolf was highly authoritarian in struc- 
ture; absolute rulers of each chapter were 
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three chargés, and when Tillich became 
the First Chargé of Wingolf at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. he says, “it was, and is, 
the proudest achievement of my life.” 
But despite authoritarianism, discussion 
was absolutely free, and it was there (“in 
the dinner and drinking sessions”) that 
Tillich began to hammer out the problems 
that later were to become his life work. 

A crucial time for him came when the 
fraternity was torn by a threatened schism 
over the question of whether belief in the 
Apostles’ Creed should be a requirement 
of membership. “After a hard-fought bat- 
tle. we agreed that these traditional arti- 
cles of faith could not be made obligatory 
for the individual. Specific doubts on the 
part of the individual should be allowable 
—and even necessary. From this contro- 
versy I realized that if Christianity is 
a man’s ultimate concern, he can still be 
a minister, though he may have many 
doubts. For doubting is part of being a 
man, and his own doubts will make him 
more effective in bringing other doubters 
to faith.” 

This paradoxical relationship between 
faith and doubt is a keystone of Tillich’s 
theology. From it he derives what he calls 
“the Protestant Principle,” the necessity 
of challenging the claim to pure, “unbro- 
ken” truth by any institution or church, 
including Protestantism itself, or even by 
Scripture. From it he derives his all- 
important distinction between religious 
“heteronomy,” which is imposed upon the 
individual, and religious “autonomy,” in 
which the individual continually seeks and 
hopes to find. The situation of doubt, says 
Tillich, is ‘“‘existential’—that is, inevita- 
bly part of the predicament in which man 
leads his human existence—and this exis- 
tentialism, he feels, is where the Christian 
Church is grounded. 

The Night Attack. In August 1914 Paul 
Tillich was a 28-year-old Lutheran min- 
ister in Berlin. The intellectual life seemed 
the way to truth. “It still seemed possible 
then to sit in the center of the world and 
be able to understand everything.” But 
with the outbreak of World War I, the 
world exploded, 

Having married the girl he was going 
out with (the hasty marriage later ended 
in divorce), young Tillich marched off to 
the front as a chaplain. What he saw, he 
says, “absolutely transformed me.” First 
there was the impact of the “lower 
classes,” with whom he was dealing for 
the first time; he began to think about 
their exploitation at the hands of the 
powers he had taken for granted—the 
landed aristocracy, the army and the 
church. “But the real transformation hap- 
pened at the Battle of Champagne in 
1gts5. A night attack came, and all night 
long I moved among the wounded and 
dying as they were brought in—many of 
them my close friends. All that horrible, 
long night I walked along the rows of 
dying men, and much of my German 
classical philosophy broke down that night 
—the belief that man could master cogni- 
tively the essence of his being, the belief 
in the identity of essence and existence .. . 

“I well remember sitting in the woods 


in France reading Nietzsche's Thus Spake 
Zarathustra, as many other German sol- 
diers did, in a continuous state of exalta- 
tion. This was the final liberation from 
heteronomy. European nihilism carried 
Nietzsche’s prophetic word that ‘God is 
dead.’ "Well, the traditional concept of 
God was dead.” 

Religious Socialism. In the chaos of 
postwar Germany, Tillich and a group of 
his fellow intellectuals gathered in Ber- 
lin’s cafés to discuss the positive possi- 
bilities behind the ecstatic iconoclasm of 
Nietzsche, and to discover new meanings 
for religion in the great Danish Christian 
existentialist, Soren Kierkegaard. They 
saw the uncertainty and ferment around 
them as a time of kairos—a Greek word 
for the Scriptural “fullness of time’ in 
which the eternal could penetrate the 
temporal order. Their prescription for the 
world was “Religious Socialism.” With- 
out a religious foundation, they insisted, 
“no planned society could avoid its even- 
tual destruction.” Not surprisingly, such 
highflown talk had little appeal either for 
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God is dead. 


practical politicians or practical church-_ 
men. “If the Social Democrats had ac- 
cepted us,”’ muses Tillich wistfully today, 
“or if the churches had put their influence 
behind our movement rather than at- 
tempting to retrieve the old traditional 
orthodoxy, perhaps Hitler would not have 
come to power.” 

Berlin in the "20s was perhaps the gay- 
est capital in the world, and Paul Tillich 
was no stranger to night life. During one 
of the art students’ fancy-dress balls, at 
which he turned up in a cutaway and tur- 
ban, he met a handsome girl in long green 
silk stockings, named Hannah Werner. 
As Tillich put it recently; “Things went 
on from there.” 

once? Darkness. Things went on to 
marriage and a three-month walking trip 
through Italy, where Art Student Hannah 
introduced her fascinated husband to the 
wonders of medieval and Renaissance 
painting and architecture. “For years aft- 
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erward,” says Tillich, “I dreamed of the 
24 hours we spent in Ravenna.” Tillich 
built up an increasingly fruitful career of 
writing and lecturing; between 1924 and 
1933, he taught theology and philosophy 
at the universities of Marburg, Dresden, 
Leipzig and Frankfurt. But darkness was 
closing in: “Gradually life changed around 
us, became rigid and timid.” 

One day in the winter of 1931-32, a 
gang of 300-odd storm troopers invaded 
the university in Frankfurt and beat up 
leftist students. Tillich stood horrified 
in the midst of the melee, and in the 
investigation that followed took a vocifer- 
ous part against the Nazi thugs. As soon 
as Hitler came to power the following 
year, Tillich read in the newspaper that 
he had been dismissed from the faculty. 

Impressed by some of Tillich’s writings 
on Religious Socialism, socialistic-minded 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Manhattan's Union 
Theological Seminary had offered him a 
post at Union, but Tillich hesitated. He 
called on the Minister of Education in 
Berlin. “For a full hour,” remembers Til- 
lich, “we discussed the Old Testament and 
the importance to Christianity of the Jew- 
ish tradition. At the end of that hour I 
knew it was over.” 

In the U.S. his appearance under the 
sponsorship of the scholarly Reinhold 
Niebuhr earned Tillich considerable atten- 
tion both in and out of the classroom— 
even though his formidable German ac- 
cent and even more formidable concepts 
left hearers with an impression which U.S. 
Theologian Walter M. Horton has de- 
scribed as “respectful mystification.” (It 
was hours after first listening to Tillich, 
recalls Horton, “that I realized that the 
word ‘waykwoom,’ many times repeated, 
and the key to the whole lecture, was 
meant to represent the English word ‘vac- 
uum.’”’) But gradually, Tillich learned to 
communicate with America’s would-be be- 
lievers. Gradually, Tillich’s massive the- 
ological system began to take shape. 

Existential Anxiety. Tillich expounds 
his theology in two forms: his three- 
volume Systematic Theology (of which 
the third volume is still in the writing), 
and what he calls the “dialectical conver- 
sation” of his more popular books—The 
Protestant Era,* The New Being, The 
Shaking of the Foundations, The Courage 
To Be, and others. But in both his sys- 
tematic theology and his other writings, 
he deals with the same key themes. 

Man, says Tillich, exists in a state of 
“finitude.”” He does not know what he is 
or where he is going. He feels estranged 
from some great, unknown thing that is 
demanded of him. He is filled with won- 
der at the phenomenon of “being,” simple 
astonishment that things are. This won- 
der presupposes a darker knowledge that 








* This book, published in 1948, gave him a les- 
son in the semantics of U.S. publishing, His 
original title, The End of the Protestant Era?, 
was vetoed by the publishers on the grounds 
that no book with a question mark in the title 
sells well, “Then leave off the question mark,” 
said Tillich. “That would be giving too much 
comfort to the Catholics,” said his Protestant 
friends. 
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they might not be; being is threatened, 
always and everywhere, by non-being. 

Therefore Tillich, like Kierkegaard, sees 
man’s existence a state of anxiety. This 
“existential” anxiety is not to be confused 
with fear, for it has no object, and fear 
must have an object. Nor is it to be con- 
fused with neurotic anxiety; the neurotic 
attempts to “avoid non-being by avoid- 
ing being.” 

The victim of existential anxiety may 
try to sidestep it by frenetic activity, or 
by worshiping secular concepts, such as 
success or nationalism. Or he may try to 
bury his anxieties in a “heteronomous” 
religion that offers him readymade certi- 
tudes for his uncertainties. In either case, 
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says Tillich, the individual commits idola- 
try. Against such idolatry, Tillich asserts 
the Protestant Principle, which considers 
it presumptuous of any “conditional” in- 
stitution, such as church or state, to pose 
as spokesman for the “unconditional,” i.e., 
God. According to the Protestant Princi- 
ple, as he expounds it, every Yes must be 
coupled with a corresponding No, and the 
Protestant Principle “does not accept any 
truth of faith as ultimate, except the one 
that no man possesses it.” 

The Courage to Be. The only way man 
can cope with his existential anxiety is by 
having the “courage to be.” which Tillich 
defines as self-affirmation in spite of the 
threatened possibility of non-being. This 
courage to be is like a spark across the 
gap between existential and essential, phil- 
osophy and theology, man and God. For 
this human, self-affirming courage—unlike 
Nietzsche's Will to Power—has its source 
and power in “the divine self-affirmation.” 

Tillich’s term for God is the “Ground 
of Being” or “Being-Itself,” and “every 





act of courage is a manifestation of the 
ground of being, however questionable 
the content of the act may be. . . There 
are no valid arguments for the ‘existence’ 
of God, but there are acts of courage in 
which we affirm the power of being, 
whether we know it or not . . . Courage 
has revealing power; the courage to be 
is the key to being-itself.” 

The traditional questions of theology, 
such as the existence or nonexistence of 
God, take on a bafflingly unfamiliar qual- 
ity in Tillich’s thought. For he sees such 
terms as “God,” “the Christ,” and “the 
Resurrection” as symbols. To  Tillich, 
symbols (as opposed to signs, which mere- 
ly point to something) are living, grow- 
ing and sometimes dying things, which 
participate in the power of what they 
symbolize, But they are not to be mis- 
taken for the real and unknowable thing 
behind them. God, therefore, cannot be 
spoken of as “existing” or “not existing,” 
for this would imply the limiting of the 
unlimitable, the conditioning of the un- 
conditional. 

Man's Hope. Man approaches the in- 
effable reality that lies behind the sym- 
bol through the combination of longing 
and frustration, which Tillich calls “ulti- 
mate concern.” Man's hope is the “New 
Being.” a conception Tillich has derived 
from St. Paul's second letter to the Co- 
rinthians (// Corinthians 5:17): “There- 
fore if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; 
behold all things are become new.” 

The New Being is Tillich’s replacement 
for the old symbol of “salvation,” and 
he can take off his theologian’s mortar- 
board and write about it with evangelical 
passion. “We should not be too worried 
about the Christian religion, about the 
state of the Churches, about membership 
and doctrines, about institutions and min- 
isters . . . [These] are of no importance 
if the ultimate question is asked, the 
question of a New Reality. . . We should 
worry more about [this] than about any- 
thing else between heaven and earth. The 
New Creation—this is our ultimate con- 
cern; this should be our infinite passion 

.. In comparison with it everything 
else, even religion or non-religion, even 
Christianity or non-Christianity, matters 
very little... 

“The message of Christianity is not 
Christianity, but a New Reality. A New 
state of things has appeared, it still ap- 
pears; it is hidden and visible, it is there 
and it is here. Accept it, enter into it, 
let it grasp you.” 

System of Correlation. In his three- 
volume Systematic Theology Tillich fits 
these ideas together into a kind of work- 
ing model of the universe. He calls the 
structure the method of “correlation,” by 
which he means the correlation of human 
questions arising from the conditions in 
which man finds himself, with divine 
answers provided by the symbolism of 
Christian revelation. 

The great questions arising from man’s 
“ultimate concern” he groups under three 
headings: Being, Existence, and Life. 
Man’s Being is his essential nature, from 
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which he is estranged as Adam was es- 
tranged from Eden. Existence encom- 
passes the situation in which estranged 
man finds himself. Life is the combina- 
tion of Being and Existence. 

The theological answers to these exis- 
tential questions are: (to problems of 
Being) God, (to problems of Existence) 
the Christ, and (to problems of Life) 
the Spirit. The three answers correspond 
with the triune God of Christian dogma— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, just as 
Being, Existence and Life may be com- 
bined to form a picture of man. 

Preceding the central pairing of three 
questions and three answers is a prelimi- 
nary correlation of Reason and Revela- 
tion, to deal with the epistemological 
(i.e., how-do-you-know) problem. And 
following the central grouping is the cor- 
relation dealing with the earthly conse- 
quences of the divine-human encounter: 
the question of History, answered by the 
Christian symbol of the Kingdom of God. 

Content & Form. The varieties of 
specific questions that can be asked with- 
in the three categories of Being, Existence 
and Life determine the form the answers 
will take, but not their content. The 
content of the answer is established by 
the data of Christian revelation. But the 
form in which the revelation is expressed 
derives from the form of the question 
asked. 

For example, God is the answer to the 
question implied in human finitude; but 
if the question is posed in the context of 
the threat of non-being that is implied 
in human existence, God, says Tillich, 
“must be called the infinite power of 
being which resists the threat of non- 
being. If anxiety is defined as the aware- 
ness of being finite, God must be called 
the infinite ground of courage ... If 
the notion of the Kingdom of God ap- 
pears in correlation with the riddle of 
our historical existence, it must be called 
the meaning, fulfillment, and unity of 
history. In this way an interpretation of 
the traditional symbols of Christianity 
is achieved which preserves the power of 
these symbols and which opens them to 
the questions elaborated by our present 
analysis of human existence.” 

The Critics. Switzerland's Karl Barth, 
the only other system builder among the 
leading contemporary theologians, com- 
pletely rejects Tillich's coupling of exis- 
tential question and religious answer, God 
did not wait to be asked, maintains 
Barth; he spoke and acted, and the whole 
twelve long volumes (in progress) of the 
Barthian system are based solidly on the 
record of what he said and did—the 
Bible. To Barth the Biblical message is 
“thrown like a stone’ at man, not ac- 
commodated to his existential agonies. 
Tillich’s “Unconditional” term for God, 
Barth has called “a frigid monstrosity.” 
And U.S. Theologian Nels F.S. Ferré feels 
that Tillich’s use of traditional Christian 
dogma makes him “the most dangerous 
theological leader alive.” 

Tillich rejects his critics’ “supranatural- 
istic” view that “takes the Christian mes- 
sage to be a sum of revealed truths which 
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have fallen into the human situation like 
strange bodies from a strange world.” 
Man, he holds, “cannot receive answers 
to questions he has never asked.” Tillich 
also considers his system superior to the 
“humanistic” systems ,of liberal theology, 
which derive the Christian message from 
man’s natural self-development and the 
unfolding of human history. He also at- 
tacks the combination of natural and 
supranatural theology found in Roman 
Catholicism, with its “so-called arguments 
for ‘the existence of God” (although 
in another context he is appreciative of 
the Catholic Church’s preservation of the 
sacraments, which he feels have virtually 
disappeared in Protestantism). 

Questions Wanted. Tillich’s theological 
critics may be appalled by his unortho- 
doxy, but most of his students at Harvard 
find it stimulating. He takes his work 
with the undergraduates as a task of first 
importance: in the 34 years he has been 
at Harvard, he has not missed any of his 
lectures. The students are notably im- 
pressed by the seriousness with which he 
takes their questions. Says one of his 
graduate students: “He doesn’t click with 
those who have no questions. He thinks 
people who affirm or deny are missing the 
boat, because it’s necessary to find new 
meaning.” 

Tillich lives with his wife in a clut- 
tered, 34-room apartment on Chauncy 
Street in Cambridge (his son René Ste- 
phen, 24, is a Harvard student, his daugh- 
ter Erdmuthe Christiane Farris, 33, a 
Manhattan housewife). At 72, Tillich has 
all his old intellectual vigor, though he 
may doze off for moments during a con- 
versation, and he goes through a regular, 
10-minute “yawning period’ every day 
at 6 p.m. An occasional stimulant at that 
time: cognac, which is kept in his office 
filing cabinet under “H” (for Hennessy). 
Tillich is likely to be on the road lectur- 
ing three or four days a week, but he loves 
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| Tillich believes that religion is 


nothing better than a serious bull session, 
and will do his best to join any group of 
students who invite him. He sits with 
them, his big hands playing constantly 
with the large square paper clip that he 
refers to as “my fetish.’ The talk does 
not necessarily stay on theology; Paul 
“the sub- 
stance of culture and culture is the form 
of religion.” He has long been concerned 
with the insights of psychiatry; Psycho- 
analyst Rollo May, leading U.S. exponent 
of “existential analysis” (Time, Dec. 29), 
studied under Tillich at Union Seminary, 
and continues to keep in close touch with 
him. He is also keenly interested in Roa. 
ern art, and has written and lectured ex- 
tensively on how art manifests “ultimate 
reality.” 

On the Fence? What does Theologian 
Tillich have to offer to the millions of 
Protestants who believe themselves secure 
in their faith and their churches? He of- 
fers at least three things: 1) an impres- 
sively designed theological system that 
tends to order and clarify Protestant 
ideas, even for those who do not accept 
Tillich’s interpretation; 2) a kind of shock 
treatment for the complacent, who are apt 
to be driven, by Tillich’s unorthodoxies, 
to re-examine the basis of their. own 
faith; 3) a passionate, contagious concern 
for the human condition and for faith as 
an essential element of that condition. 

What can Protestantism do in the pres- 
ent crisis of modern man who “no longer 
possesses a world view in the sense of a 
body of assured convictions about God, 
the world, and himself’? Protestantism, 
says Dr. Tillich, cannot offer such a world 
view: “it must fight from above this level 
to bring everything under judgment and 
promise.” This cannot be done, he says, 
simply by asserting theological truth, or 
by going back to the Reformation’s theme 
of justification by faith alone. It can only 
be done by, in effect, driving man to the 
painful extremity of accepting the ulti- 
mate threat confronting his existence, and 
yet to affirm life in the face of this very 
threat. “The one thing needed—this is 
the first and in some sense the last answer 
I can give—is to be concerned ultimately 
unconditionally, infinitely . . . If, in the 
power and passion of such an ultimate 
concern, we look at our finite concerns, 
everything seems the same and yet every- 
thing is changed . . . The anxiety is gone! 
It still exists and tries to return. But its 
power is broken 

This precarious perch for man’s soul 
is a long way from traditional Christian 





belief. Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr 
said once, “is trying to walk a fence be- 
tween man’s doubts and the traditions 


of man’s faith. He walks the fence with 
great virtuosity, and if he slips a bit to 
one side or the other, it is hardly noticed 
by us humble pedestrians.” There, are 
many humble and not-so-humble pedes- 
trians who think that no man who calls 
himself a Christian has any business on 
the fence in the first place. A fence is a 
risky place to spend much time. But to 
Paul Tillich, taking risks is perhaps the 
safest thing a Christian can do. 
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Wozzeck at the Met 


Manhattan’s Victorian, red-and-gilt 
Metropolitan Opera House was trans- 
formed one night last week into a night- 
marish, shriekingly demented world of 
sight and sound. The occasion: the Met’s 
long overdue production of Wozzeck, by 
the late, famed atonalist, Alban Berg. It 
was one of the great nights in Met history. 

Based on a series of dramatic fragments 
by German Playwright Georg Biichner 





The New York Times 


Unpe, Steper & PLOTKIN IN ‘“WozzECK” 
A nightmare in a tilted frame. 


(1813-37), Wozzeck created a sensation 
when first performed in Berlin in 1925, 
was almost immediately recognized by 
European critics as one of the century’s 
operatic masterpieces. But the fear that 
American audiences were not ready for 
W ozzeck’s cerebral, atonal music long dis- 
couraged the Met from attempting it. 
Dark Corridors. The opera’s hero, Franz 
Wozzeck (Baritone Hermann Uhde), is a 
cloddish German soldier who recoils with 
protoplasmic twitches and tremors from 
the shock currents of life. Haunted by 
nameless terrors, persecuted by everybody 
around him, he stumbles down the dark 
corridors of his world like a crippled blind 
man, lacking even the tragic dignity that 
a suggestion of malevolent fate might 
give his life. He is ridiculed by his cap- 
tain (Tenor Paul Franke), who seems to 
stand for all the bluster of petty milita- 
rism. He is used as a guinea pig by a doc- 
tor (Bass Karl Doench), a sadistic, fanati- 
cal embodiment of science. Finally, he is 
betrayed by his sluttish mistress Marie 
(Soprano Eleanor Steber), and he stabs 
her. Wozzeck himself drowns trying to re- 
cover the discarded knife. In a poignant 
last scene, their child (Alice Plotkin) 
trots off, unaware and innocent, on his 
hobbyhorse to view his mother’s body. 
The wonder of this sordid and symbolic 
tale is that it is suffused with compassion, 
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heightened by the remarkable music Al- 
ban Berg wrote for it. The score, set in 
the tilted frame of nontonality, is care- 
fully cast in a variety of classical musi- 
cal forms: suite, passacaglia, sonata, fan- 
tasie and fugue; scherzo, etc. The huge 
(113 instruments) orchestra sometimes 
bellows in brassy rages, sometimes shrieks 
in lines of shrill angularity, sometimes 
surprises with passages of softly breathing 
lyricism. The stark horror of the murder 
is conveyed in a howling, brassy crescen- 
do in the orchestra that gives way abrupt- 
ly to the tinselly tinkle of a café piano; 
Wozzeck’s morbid fears are unforgettably 
etched in a single, slithering pianissimo in 
the strings; the cowardice that lurks be- 
neath the captain’s bluster becomes ap- 
parent in his occasional lapses into shrill, 
falsetto shrieking. 

Blood-Red Moon. The Met’s produc- 
tion of Wozzeck does full justice to its 
dramatic power. The sets by Germany’s 
Caspar Neher are starkly effective: a 
phosphorescently glowing landscape dom- 
inated by a blood-red moon and lumpish, 
Van Gogh-like stumps of trees; a solidly 
bourgeois German hill town, contrasting 
with the madness unfolding before it. 
Hero of the evening: Conductor Karl 
Boehm, who, after an unprecedented 24 
rehearsals, led his huge orchestra through 
Berg’s convoluted score with masterful 
clarity and passion. 

Wozzeck moved Manhattan critics to 
shouts of praise and touched off the most 
clamorous standing ovation of the current 
season, But on opening night (a benefit, 
with a $25 top), nearly 1,000 seats were 
empty in a heavily papered house, and 
there is virtually no demand for tickets 
for the remaining performances this sea- 
son, The Met will not present Wozzeck 
next year. A quarter-century after his 
death, Composer Berg still seems to be a 
generation ahead of the times. 


Baritone in the Pea Patch 

On the stage of Milan’s La Scala one 
evening last week, Charles V, Holy Ro- 
man Emperor, mused about the futility 
of wealth and power. The aria, Oh! de’ 
verd’anni miei, got hearty applause. 
After the curtain fell on the third act of 
Verdi's Ernani, barrel-chested Baritone 
Cornell MacNeil scurried back to his 
dressing room, where he signed his name 
to a La Scala option for next season. 
Then he dispatched a cable to his wife 
in Cliffside Park, N.J.: “We tore up the 
pea patch, doll.” 

At 34, MacNeil is the most promising 
U.S. baritone to frisk through the operatic 
pea patch since George London rose to 
fame. In the last four years, in a series 
of guest appearances with the Chicago 
and San Francisco Operas, he has been 
treated to a steady chorus of critical 
huzzas. His recording of The Girl of 
the Golden West (with Tebaldi for Lon- 
don) has been lavishly praised. Currently, 
he is negotiating a contract with the 
Metropolitan. 











In his La Scala debut last week Mac- 
Neil was in typically impressive form: 
his rich, flexible baritone soared and 
swelled with enormous power; his acting 
had about it a quality of vibrant con- 
viction that dominated the stage. Once 
he moved the house to bravos. Few in 
the audience realized that MacNeil was 
there for merely a one-shot appearance, 
was not given a rehearsal with the cast or 
orchestra, And few but La Scala’s sharp- 
est critical ears detected that MacNeil 
speaks no Italian, has to learn his roles 
by rote. Said MacNeil modest 
“There isn’t much acting required; ‘it’s 
a kind of stand-there-and-bellow opefa.” 

The son of a Minneapolis dentist, Cor- 
nell MacNeil took occasional voice lessons 
as a boy, later went to trade school and 
took a wartime job as turret-lathe oper- 
ator. When he was working around New 
York, he tried out for roles in a few 
musicals, met his wife when he was sing- 
ing in a stock-company production of 
The Student Prince: “We were sitting on 
a wardrobe trunk, and it became plain 
that it would be easier to lean on each 
other than sit up straight. This led, even- 
tually, to five kids.” 

MacNeil’s first break was his selection 
by Gian Carlo Menotti for the role of 
the husband in The Consul. On Menotti’s 
advice, he studied opera seriously for 
24 years while working nights at a Bulova 
Watch plant making analogue digital 
computers. With some misgivings, he 
finally gave up his $200-a-week job with 
Bulova to become a regular member of 
the New York City Opera. MacNeil now 
specializes in Verdian roles, plans at last 
to learn Italian. “Once,” he recalls rue- 
fully, “I was singing Traviata and flung 
my hand out because the music felt like 
it. Then I was afraid to pull it back 
because I didn’t know what my lines 
meant, so I just stood there with my 
hand stuck out.” 











Erio Piccagliani 
MACNEIL IN “ERNANI” 
A stand-there-and-bellow hit. 
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cy" OF THE first machines of its kind 
ever installed, Crown Zellerbach’s 
big No. 2 Paper Machine at Port Angeles, 
Washington, has had a long and produc- 


tive life. It’s still rolling newsprint out of 


Western woods after many years of service. 

To stretch the life of this major capital 
investment and to avoid costly shutdowns, 
maintenance engineers must be alert to 
improved methods of warding off wear. 
Selecting the right lubricants plays a big 
part. 

One example: when this block-long ma- 
chine was installed, certain gears required 


CROWN ZELLERBACH gets record service out of a 





pioneer 


papermaking machine with the help of a product of Shell Research. 


Good News-coming out of Western woods / 


grease as the lubricant. After long and 
severe use, however, it was suggested that 
conversion to an oil system would give 
better protection and cut maintenance 
time. When the change was made, a Shell 
industrial oil was recommended. It proved 
successful, and resulted in a sharp reduc- 
tion in operating costs. 


Development of better lubrication 
methods for the machines of industry is 
another example of the leadership of Shell 
Research. This kind of research adds value 
to every product you buy under the Shell 
name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 


©1959, SHEL Oll COMPANY 
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ALL 49 STATES TOUCH THE SEA. Packaging brings the bounty of the 


Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf to every food store. It turns shelves and lockers into a 


fish lover’s paradise—where the choicest fish and shellfish are always in season, and 


the consumer never has to clean them. If you pack tuna, salmon, mackerel, sardines, 


shrimp, clams, crab or lobster, remember ... 


Continental has the 
right 4, package for you! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 





e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING eo FIBRE DRUMS, 
HIPPINC CONTAINER . TEE CONTAINERS «© PAPER CONTAINERS « 
: * PLASTIC CONTAINERS © FOLDING CARTONS « DECOWARE® « CROWNS AND CORK, 
BONOWARE® ¢ ASSWARE « BAGS «e CONOLITE e GLASS CONTAINERS « 


KRAFT WRAPPINGS «© PAPERBOARD . MULTIWALLS 
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World traveler, author, syndicated columnist in Farsi 


_ART BUCHWALD TELLS HOW 


wide aud handreme 


New York Herald Tribune 


"You cam trowel 


f the 
of the 


im Europe en an SAS eplnaCiky fifo , 





ART BUCHWALD admits he has the best job in the 
world. He travels all the time. To Americans back home, 
this American in Paris writes, “If you like that expense 
account feeling when traveling on your own account, | 
recommend SAS. This airline has a heart as big as the 


ps) 


i 
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“Is Rome your destination? Go there 
on SAS, and collect extra cities like 
London, 
Paris, Copenhagen, Geneva, Brussels, 


a power-mad millionaire 


Nice and many more at no extra fare!” 


“Here I am getting a preview of the 
40 minute travel hour! This is the way 
you'll fly on the SAS Caravelle, the 
world’s quietest jet. It will speed you 
through Europe, Africa, Middle East.” 


Continent. It invites you to help yourself to as many as 
19 cities for the round trip fare to only one! And SAS 
first class is magnificent. In SAS economy class, the 
tasty sm@rrebréd (open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches, 
of course) would even tempt a Viking to leave Valhalla!” 


> 


piRST OVER THE pore 









SCANDINAVIAN AIREIMES S1STEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 


Fly SAS transatlantic from New York, trans- 
polar from California. See your SAS agent, or 
write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 


Ae THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 
Look After Lulu (adapted by Noel 


Coward from Georges Feydeau’s Occupe 
toi d’Amélie) is a game of musical chairs 
played with beds. Philippe (George Ba- 
ker), who must leave Paris on regimental 
maneuvers, asks his pal Marcel (Roddy 
McDowall) to look after his mistress Lulu 
(“Take her to the zoo”). But before Lulu 
(Tammy Grimes) can say “zoo, la la,” 





she wakes up in bed with her chaperon. 
She promptly dives under it to make room 

mistress, a 
( Polly 


mock- 
with 


for Marcel’s own 
seductive duchess 


Rowles) 


Bob Golby 
McDowatt & Grimes In “LuLu” 
Pleasure is business. 


the voice and manner of Poe’s Raven. 
From across the frozen tundra comes the 
Prince of Salestria, who wants to thaw 
out with Lulu in the same busy bed. Since 
Lulu is a cocotte, pleasure is business, but 
business is also her pleasure. For a 10% 
share of the loot, she agrees to fake mar- 
riage to Marcel to gull Marcel’s godfather 
out of a fortune. When Philippe returns 
unexpectedly, the plot double-quickens. 

Noel Coward’s dialogue for this turn- 
of-the-century French farce is broad more 
often than bright, and Cyril Ritchard’s 
direction is often as agitated as it is agile. 
The cast works hard for its laughs, but it 
does get them. Tammy Grimes chirps and 
wiggles saucily, although she 
visiting British cutup rather than a Pari- 
sian Cecil Beaton’s 
like a brilliant tropical aquarium with a 
lavish flora of swirling, colorful 
and hats. 

Director Ritchard’s situation and sight 
gags in Lulu are best. In one lively scene 
Lulu routs the duchess by prancing into 
Marcel’s bedroom flailing a pair of fire- 
works sparklers; in another, an impas- 
sioned lover avidly kisses Lulu’s clothed 
arm to the elbow, then fastidiously spits 
out the green fuzz. 


suggests a 
cocotte, settings are 


gowns 
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ACTION-FREE CONSTRUCTION 
HAND SEWN VAMP 


$18.95 
Slightly higher West 





ALSO WINTHROP JRS. FOR BOYS 


Olv., International Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis 
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Magnavox... 
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f 
The Imperial Danish—Stereo 
Hi-Fi FM/AM radio phonograph in . 
several styles and fine woods, 
Music becomes magie when Magnavox Stereophonic High ' 
Fidelity sets it free. Prove to yourself that Magnavox is ; 


truly the finest, and your best buy—on any basis of 
comparison. Select from 64 beautiful styles at. prices 


ranging from $149.90, all with Diamond Stereo Pick-up. 


RESCUE Conse 2 ees 


The Magnavor Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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carries S0-hr battery-powered 
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measuring tubes 
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sensor 
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rockets 


sHrouUD~_ CONE 


Thrown clear by 
lateral rocket 


SPIN MECHANISM 


uidance and 
control systems 


Explosive bolts 
separate booster; 
four kick rockels 
slow it down 


STAGE | BOOSTER 
(Liquid-fuel Jupiter) 
Fired for 182 sec. 
teached 60 miles 
and /Q900mp.h 


Propulsion unit 


& ——Gimbaled thrust chamber 
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SCIENCE 





U.S. Planet 


For ne 





ly 34 days the delicate radio 
signal came bravely down from space. At 
last it faltered. The Jet Propulsion Labo- 


ratory’s 85-ft. antenna at Goldstone Dry 





Lake, Calif. changed to a special filter 
ind held the signal for a few minutes 
more. A receiver of General Electric’s at 
Schenectady, N.Y. heard the signal inter- 

for about an hour longer, Then 
it faded out. Some 410,000 miles away in 
outer space, Pioneer IV, the U.S.'s first 
man-made planet, wheeled on around the 
sun, but now silent forever. 

The new planet, a gold-plated fiber- 
glass cone weighing 13.4 lbs., did not com- 
pare in weight with the 796-lb. Lunik 
that the Russians put into solar orbit 
early in January, but its instruments ap- 
parently worked much better. The signal 
from its tiny transmitter was so strong 
that the 250-ft. radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank, England could have followed it 
4,000,000 miles into space if its batteries 
had lasted. The Russians reported that 
they lost their Lunik’s signal (which no 
one else had followed) at 370,000 miles. 

The U.S.’s feat had tak 


ing. Two earlier space probes were fail 









mitte 





n a lot of try- 





ures and two were qualified successes 
reaching - and 63 mile altitudes 
before falling back to earth. Last week’s 
shoot, bossed by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, worked almost 








exactly as planned. The launching vehicle 
was a Chrysler-built Army Jupiter beefed 
up with extra fuel for extra range. Mount 





15 small 


n its massive shoulders were 





d-fuel rockets arranged to fire in three 
stages (see diagram). Perched on 
of the final rocket was the g 
itself, Pioneer IV. 

Dark Coasting. For two: 


IV was held on its pad, once be 





> nose 






cone 





low clouds, and once because a 

strument failed to function. On t 
night the bird lifted off only 4 seconds 
late. The Jupiter fired for 182 seconds. 
As it passed through a high veil of cl 
a oluish ring formed around its orans 
tail flame like a ring around the moon. 
After 55 seconds of dark coasting, a 
faint light bloomed in the sky as the 








second-stage rockets fired. Then Pioneer 
IV disappeared. 

Soon after the last of its light was lost 
among the stars, instruments and com- 
puters indicated that the flight would be 
Top speed achieved (| 
m.p.h.) was slightly less than planned 
(24,985 m.p.h.), but it was still 20 
m.p.h. more than was needed to escape 
from the earth. All instruments were 
working perfectly. 

Most important were two Geiger tubes 
one of them unshielded, the other w rapped 
in sheet lead about } in. thick. Devised 
by Professor James Van Allen of State 
University of Iowa, they watched the 
double belt of radiation that bears Van 
Allen’s name. The naked tube reported 
ill radiation that hit it, while the shielded 





a Success, 














radiation strong 
enough to penetrate its shield. By com 
paring the tubes’ reports with each other 


Van Allen hopes to learn more about the 


tube reported only 


character and origin of the radiation belts. 

Slowdown. As the gilded cone climbed 
through the earth’s weakening gravita 
tional field, it slowed down. Nineteen 
hours after launch, it was 19 c ] 
from the earth’s surface and moving at 
4,700 m.p.h. Forty-one hours after launch 
it passed the moon’s orbit and plunged 


into translunar space, still moving} at 
‘ 





4,525 m.p.h. 

Pioneer IV's solar orbit is slightly more 
elliptical than the earth’s, which it will 
approximately cross twice a year for gen- 
erations unknown. But NASA Director 
Keith Glennan was not inclined to rest on 
his new laurels. Said he: “We count the 
weights of our space payloads in tens of 
pounds, while the Russians count theirs 
in the hundreds of pounds.” 


Quiet Rocketman 


At 6:30 p.m. a balding man in crepe- 
soled shoes and a dark blue suit strolled 
quietly into the blockhouse opposite Pad 
No. 5 at Cape Canaveral, where Juno II 
stood tall and white with the gold-plated 
cone—Pioneer IV—hidden in its nose. 
Carrying his 72-page countdowar book, he 
umbled around the blockhouse. The count- 





down had 





begun at 12:06 p.m. and was 
He looked up at the rocket. 


ihed he observed ipproving 








lv. Later, as is his custom, he patted it 


iffectionately 








before taking his position 
behind the three sheets of thick tempered 
; that protect blast-off watchers. 

Kurt Heinrich Debus, 50, is the 
free world’s most experienced rocket fir 


er. Even-mannered, precise, saber-scarred 





from student dueli 


fessor at the Technical University at 
Darmstadt, Germany, started his rocket 
firing at Peener 
> rockets in Germany ( where 





g, he was once a pro 





iinde in 1940. He fired 
more than 
an errant V-2 once missed him by 25 [t.). 
At war's end he came to the U.S. as part 
of the willing spoils of Hitler's defeated 
Germany, soon found himself in charge 
of all rocket firing for the Army. 

Steady Platform. In the blockhouse 


Debus listened as the clipped argot of 





the missilemen’s countdown came over the 
loudspeaker Telemetry—on. Radar bea 

DOVAP on.” Hundreds of 
men both in and out of the blockhouse 
were doing thousands of things. The rock- 


con-—on, 





et itself had come awake. In its guidance 
secuion, a gyroscopl illy stabilized plat 
form was accurately aligned with the in 
tended course. When the rocket rose into 


the platform would keep steady 





the sky 
in space, allowing the rocket’s computer 
brain to steer by it as if it were both a 
compass and a horizon. 

All RI 


the countdown. 


systemst are go,” continued 


DOVAP 


Doppler Velocity and Position 


+ RF systems—Radio Frequency systems 
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Pioneer IV: Passin 


and into Solar Orb 


Mars’s orbit 
<- 


—_— 


-day orbit, ¢ 
a 100 
7 


Lunik’s aphelion —_ 
Aug.21 


ARTH Aug.21 


106-" 


) EARTH Oct.1 


Pioneer's 
aphelion 


Oct 


—_ 


oe a (Lunik launched ) 


Distances in 
millions of miles 





It was too late now to change the rock- 
et’s instructions, which would control its 
course inexorably once it had left the pad. 
Each second of delay, Debus remarked, 
would cost an error of 17 miles at the 
distance of the moon. He studied the jew- 
eled panels of lights. They had been green 
red and amber. Now all were green. 

“Minus 45 
Tanks pressurized. Twenty seconds—mis- 
sile on battery Iwo 
ignition. One second—mainstage. 
lift-off.” 

Black Line Payoff. At lift-off Dr. De- 
bus looked through the window, studying 
the quality of the roaring f His ex- 
perienced eye told him that ignition had 
been perfect. He strolled to the instru- 
mentation room, where a moving pen was 
tracing a black ink line on a flowing chart. 
If the black line, which represented the 
trajectory, stayed sufficiently 
close to a blue line representing the 
planned course, all would be well. He 
watched for a minute or so. Then his 
saber-scarred face smiled gently. “It looks 
good,” he said. Pioneer IV was on its way 
toward the moon. 





seconds—firing command. 
seconds 


Zero 


power. 







1 


rocket’s 


Stuttering Discoverer 

Two days before Pioneer IV's success- 
ful take-off, the Air Force launched its 
first Discoverer satellite from Vandenberg 
Air Force Base in California. Discoverer 
was the U.S.’s first attempt to put a 
satellite into polar orbit, which would 
make possible surveillance of the whole 
of the earth’s surface. The booster, a 
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and the second stage. a 19- 
built by Lockheed 
ly worked well. Watchers as- 
1at the bird, which consisted of 
b. second stage with 


Thor ICBM 
ft. liquid-fuel job 
appare 
sumed t 











the 1,300 
instrument 
South 
But something 


a 40-lb. 


payload, had gone into orbit 


over the Pacific. 


went wrong. A Navy 


miles to the 
trom 


ship stationed goo 
weak signals 
overhead. Then came 
Air Force tracking 
Pacific 
especially for the Discoverer series, heard 
nothing for 1 hr. 30 min. Then a Hawai- 
ian station heard a brief signal. 
After five more hours of silence, Air Force 
t Alaska and the U.S. began to 
pick up sporadic signals. Last week, near- 
ly five days after launch, the Department 
of Defense felt able to announce that 
Discoverer I was in polar orbit. But it 
had not been spotted visually, perhaps be- 
cause its orbit carried it over the world’s 
inhabited areas in bright daylight or dark- 
when it is hard to see. The nine- 
fence that spans the U.S. 
and is supposed to detect any silent satel- 


range 
south reported only 
the bird passing 
silence. The elaborate 


system, set up across the North 


faint 


Stations in 


ness 
station radio 
lite had reported no sign of it. 

According to the Air Force, the fault 
was not in the launching equipment but 
in the instrumentation of the payload. 
One theory is that the transmitter worked 
weakly or intermittently. Another is that 
the satellite’s stabilizing system failed 
allowing the satellite to tumble over and 
over. This might make its directional 
radio signals hard to receive on earth. 
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Scenes like these can’t happen with 
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ANTONI TAPIES’ “GREY BORDERS” 


The Black Prince 


Most discussed young painter of 1959 
is Barcelona’s Antoni Tapies, who won the 
top prize at last year’s Carnegie Interna- 
tional (Tie, Dec. 15). To see what the 
shouting is about, Manhattanites last week 
were flocking to a Tapies exhibition at 
the Martha Jackson Gallery. A few of 
those who came to praise remained to 
scoff, and vice versa, for Tapies does 
not fit the abstract-expressionist fashion. 
Though fiercely independent, his art is 
more cool than hot, more gloomy than 
exuberant and more calm than wild. 

Tapies begins each picture with a cloudy 
idea, possibly just a word, such as “ser- 
pent” or “tree.” In working, he may decide 
to paint only the skin of the serpent, or 
the texture of wood. This usually involves 
mixing marble dust or sand with his dark 
pigments: the result is like a shallow bas- 
relief with muted colors suggestive of the 
earth's own crust. Tapies confesses to 
“struggling” with his materials, then in- 
tently observing the outcome: “I am the 
first spectator before my canvas. I am a 
normal man. If it touches me, it will 
touch you.” 

At 35, Tapies (pronounced Top-ee-ess) 
has the proud bearing of a bullfighter, has 
been called the black prince of contem- 
porary art. Urged to follow his father in 
the practice of law, he turned to art when 
a serious bout with tuberculosis ended his 
career at the University of Barcelona. 
Hospitalized for two years, he learned ex- 
quisite draftsmanship, developed a con- 
suming interest in the devious disciplines 
of surrealism. 

Surrealism requires ideas of some sort, 
as abstract expressionism does not. and it 
still helps give weight and variety to 
Tapies’ now wholly abstract art. He final- 
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ly abandoned recognizable images because, 
he explains, “abstraction can touch many 
springs in the human spirit, whereas real- 
ism can touch only one.” 

Tapies studies philosophy, tries to ex- 
press something of “its tranquility and 
austerity” in his dark art. The predom- 
inantly grey coloring of his pictures does 
not give a colorless effect but, like a peb- 
ble in a stream bed, hints at a glistening 
multitude of hues. Grey Borders (see cut) 
reminds Tapies of a “well-raked garden in 
a Zen Buddhist temple,” but he is quick 
to point out that he saw a photo of such 
a garden only after finishing the picture. 
Certainly it is both austere and serene; 
if it also seems pretty empty, it is the 
emptiness of contemplation, of waiting 
for enlightenment. 


"Man Is Ultimate Value" 


In tlh. catalogue for his new exhibition 
at Manhattan’s Downtown Gallery, burly, 
amiable Ben Shahn, 60, himself dean of 
protest painters, sharply challenged the 
current cult of abstract expressionism. 
Said he: 

“It is claimed that nonobjective art is 
the perfect expression of what now seems 
to be an atomic age, or is in any case 
a scientificomechanical age, and perhaps 
that is true. For the nonobjective painting 
claims validity only for its mechanics, for 
the material with which it is made and the 
manner of their organization. It rejects 
man, his life, his visions, his philosophies, 
his future. 

“But I think that artists ought to rec- 
ognize this, that there is no moral reason 
why art ought to go on if it has nothing 
further to express. Nor is there any moral 
or esthetic reason why the public ought 
to bend the knee in reverence before the 


mere fact of art. 





“Art is important only if it essays to be 
important. If it adopts the manners and 
philosophy and outlook of a minor expres- 
sion, then a minor expression it will be. 
If it aspires to an esthetic of doubletalk, 
just that will be its position, nothing 
more, and life itself will walk around it 
and let it alone.” 

Shahn concluded with a plea to artists 
to put mankind back into art. “Society 
needs more than anything else to be re- 
minded that man is, in himself, ultimate 
value. It needs to be reminded that neither 
the pressure of events nor the exigencies 
of diplomacy can warrant the final de- 
basement of man. Art is neither use, nor 
appointed task; but given human compul- 
sions, some intellectual stature and great 
competence, it can perhaps bring man 
back into focus as being of supreme 
importance.” 


Man's Oldest Shrine 


Nineteen years ago, two boys out hunt- 
ing in the Dordogne region of France 
chased a rabbit into a hole. Enlarging the 
hole, the boys lowered themselves into a 
vast cave that had been sealed away for 
untold thousands of years. The cave’s 
limestone floor proved disappointingly 
bare of treasures—which is what boys 
naturally expect to find in caves—but the 
walls, in the eye of their flashlight, 
swarmed with strange painted beasts. 
Some 20,000 years old, the pictures were 
almost perfectly preserved. They had 
found mankind's oldest shrine, painted by 
Cro-Magnon man. 

Since then, tourists and art students 
have flocked into the Lascaux Cave, bring- 
ing with them damp air which threatened 
the existence of what they came to see. 
Taking alarm, French authorities closed 
the cave during the winter months while 
they installed air conditioning of the sort 
used on submarines, will celebrate the 
reopening next week. 

This year’s tourists will find nothing 
changed except the atmosphere, will step 
through double doors of bronze into a 
dreamlike world that is just as grand in 
its weird way as the Chartres Cathedral. 
A feeling of religious awe pervades the 
place. But anthropologists incline to be- 
lieve that it was used not as a center of 
worship but of mere hunting magic. The 
so-called “realism” of the pictures baffles 
scholars, because thousands of years later, 
the Cro-Magnon’s successors drew only 
crude symbolic pictographs. One possible 
explanation: the paintings are not delib- 
erate copies of the animals but swift trac- 
ings of visions such as children see in a 
flickering fire. Painted by firelight, often 
one atop another, they have the look of 
fire shadows. Conceivably the Cro-Magnon 
artists painted just what they saw loom- 
ing, falling and gliding along the rough 
walls of their vast hollow shrine: animals 
immaterial, yet visible. 

They must, like Adam, have felt the an- 
imals to be brothers, for the Cro-Magnon’s 
animal paintings display a range of feeling 
such as civilized men attribute only to 
civilized men. To the Cro-Magnons the 
animals they hunted were fellow spirits, 
not just flesh. 
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FALLI HORSE in the great cave of 
Lascaux. France, which has been called 
the Sistine Chapel” of prehistoric art 
seems to plunge through the rock wall 
ind across 2 years of still time. 


HALL OF THE BULLS at Lascaux pic- 


tures, facing each other in 1o-ft.-high 
drawings amidst lesser creatures, two of 
the great beasts that have been fabled 
throughout Basque and Spanish history. 











GLIDING COW, free as a storm cloud or a shad 

on water above the comparatively clumsy nies 

takes part of its shape in space from bulging rock. DOOMED HORSE, | 
ind si 





slowed by pregn 





se mounts, tries va 





nilar to ancier 
p out from under the Cro-Magnons 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Big Cheese 


Crooner Perry Como, who has made a 
profession of the easy manner, lifted his 
eyelids last week long enough to sign the 
most eye-popping contract in TV history: 
a $25 million deal with Kraft Foods for 
66 one-hour NBC-TV color shows over 
the next two years, plus another “seven- 
figure” contract to serve as a Kraft pub- 
licity symbol for the next ten years. As 
producer of his own show, Como will pay 
expenses out of the $25 million and keep 
what is left. As performer, he will go on 
collecting $1,200,000 yearly from NBC. 
Said languid Perry: “Frankly, I don't 
know a thing about the deal. But I've met 
the president of Kraft [ J. C. Loftis], and 
he seemed a helluva nice guy. Also, I’m 
quite a cheeseman myself.” 

The other cheesemen picked Perry pre- 
cisely because he sees the world as filled 
with nice guys, and makes audiences feel 
the same way. The clean-cut Como appeal 
runs from toddlers to dodderers. It is no 
surprise that convent TV sets glow for 
Como, that he was rated America’s ideal 
husband in a poll of 20-year-old girls, or 
that three years ago he made Saturday 
night the loneliest night in the week for 
brilliant but irascible Jackie Gleason, Says 
a Kraftman: “Out in Arkansas, he’s the 
type they want on a family program. 
Nobody else could do the trick.” 

Family Man. Perry, 47, has never wa- 
vered from the family feeling that he got 
back in Canonsburg. Pa.. where he was 
born “lucky,” the seventh son of a sev- 
enth son. His father was an Italian immi- 
grant mill hand with 13 kids. Perry began 
early as a barber, at 14 had his own shop, 
and never intended to leave Canonsburg. 
Even after crooning for Ted Weems dur- 
ing the 1930s, Perry went home in 1942 
intending to open another shop. But book- 
ing agents never stopped phoning, and 
soon he was at Manhattan's Copacabana. 

Today, after selling 50 million records 
(eleven have topped the 1,000,000 mark ), 
Perry the pro is mainly a solid family 
man. He lives unostentatiously at Sands 
Point, L.L., has few cronies and owns but 
two cars, a Cadillac and a Thunderbird. 
His wife Roselle, whom he married 25 
years ago in Canonsburg, does the cook- 
ing; he sometimes dries the dishes. His 
interests are golf (high 7os) and his three 
children. Chief entertainment: watching 
TV while sprawled on a couch in his den, 
and writing congratulatory telegrams to 
TV comedians. 

Organization Man. Perry was not en- 
tirely spoofing when he said he knew 
nothing about last week’s enormous deal. 
He attended none of the negotiations. 
Perry is an organization man, operating 
under contract to Roncom Productions, 
Inc. (named after eldest son Ronnie, 20, 
a sophomore at Notre Dame). Roncom is 
wholly owned by the Como family, but 
sport-shirted Perry is rarely seen in the 
outfit’s Park Avenue offices. His 33 full- 
time employees (soon to be expanded to 
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100) run his affairs, which include a TV- 
packaging subsidiary (Roncom TV Inc.) 
and music-publishing firm (Roncom Mu- 
sic Co.). Perry’s amiable patter is written 
for him by TV’s highly esteemed ($11,500 
per show) Goodman Ace, who has three 
writers working with him. 

All Perry invests is careful rehearsing 
six days a week—and his own ineffable 
personality. Says greying. Princeton-cut 
Perry: “My first love is to keep singing as 
long as I’m accepted. You'll see a little 
child come up to you, then a 16-year-old, 
then a woman of 85, and they all throw 
you the flattering things. I get a kick out 
of it. Those three-year-olds can give you 
the damndest double takes.” 


“all 


sessed), had carved such a successful ca- 
reer on her ad-lib shows with her sharp 
tongue that Comedian Jack Benny paid 
her the ultimate compliment: a well- 
rehearsed part as an “ad-lib” panelist in 
his TV satire on the subject. The show it- 
self proved mainly that Pamela is no 
straight player. “I’ve always had a ten- 
dency to talk too much,” she concedes. 
“T may as well enjoy it.” That she does. 
Pamela begins the day by phoning one 
of her pals to exchange, as she says, “the 
frightful news on everyone else—who 
changed analysts, which wife went home 
crying from what party with whom.” 
She deluges husband James with her daily 
“report from the jungle,” but he simply 
“sits there with his big brown eyes. He’s 
never made a reply. I can’t help wonder- 
ing if his hearing aid is properly tuned.” 





Bill Bridges 


PAMELA Mason & Jack BENNY 
Report from the jungle. 


The Talker 


TV's newest fad is conversation. It is 
based on a new version of the old Holly- 
wood conviction that the opinions of any 
performer, expressed with or without ben- 
efit of pressagent, are worth hearing. TV's 
talk fad has produced a flock of conver- 
sationalists who cheerfully regard them- 
selves as a generation of bright, chatty 
vipers, convinced that they can turn ba- 
nality into “frankness” and delight mil- 
lions by their daring. 

One of the chattiest of the word war- 
riors is intimately known to dour Cine- 
mactor James Mason, who for years has 
been famed offstage for a sort of stunned 
silence. It was not one of Mason's fifteen 
cats that got his tongue. Every day, when 
she rises from her noon bath in their 
Beverly Hills mansion, his wife, coruscant 
Pamela Mason, 42, begins talking with the 
literate sting of a Parisian presiding over 
her salon. An old friend. Screenwriter 
Nunnally Johnson, says: “She talks like a 
woman who was born analyzed. She is 
happily malicious.” 

Ultimate Compliment. By last week, 
Pamela Mason, sometime actress (The 
Upturned Glass), authoress (A Lady Pos- 


Mason might have scrapped the hearing 
aid altogether if he had grown up with 
Pamela’s family: “There were six of us, 
and we had to talk fast. My mother was 
half Irish, half Welsh, and she talked all 
the time—more than I do now.” Pam- 
ela’s Russian-born father (British Movie 
Pioneer Sir Isidore Ostrer) was not far 
behind in his rumpled English. The fam- 
ily stopped talking when Pamela’s parents 
were divorced (she was eleven: “All of 
a sudden I was sort of grown up”), but 
her training paid off. Running away from 
school at twelve, Pamela talked herself 
into a London movie career, had made 
her third film when she was married at 
16 to Director Roy Kellino (then a cam- 
eraman). Later Actor Mason moved in 
with the Kellinos as a house guest, stayed 
to say goodbye to Kellino and became 
Pamela’s second husband. For 18 years, 
he has been listening. 

The Masons descended on Hollywood 
in 1947, and Pamela found it such a 
“naively pure” town (‘Peyton Place was 
squeamish by comparison’’) that she has 
felt compelled to educate it ever since. 
She has feuded with Columnist Hedda 
Hopper (“a dreadful person”), constantly 
popped off with suggestions such as ha- 
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| rems for Hollywood husbands in order 
| to prevent “messes like Eddie Fisher 
| and Liz Taylor.” 
Final Niche. Some of her pronounce- 
ments are moved by heartfelt ache over 
the fate of children in divorces (she is 
writing a novel about them entitled Hol- 
lywood Be Thy Name). Others seem to be 
just a piece-of-mind psychologizing. Last 
| year she went on the air with a Los 
| Angeles TV show called Ad Lib. To the 
fearful joy of sponsors, Pamela lambasted 
monogamy as “unnatural,” defended pre- 
marital sex relations because “it’s absurd 
to stop just when you're most interested,” 
and called for legalization of homosexu- 
ality because “it’s nobody's business what 
two adult males do with their sex life.” 

Such talks soon made Pamela a public 
figure, ripe for network display on the 
Jack Paar show. Her new career seems 
assured as long as the talk fad continues. 
Says Oscar Levant, the top word slinger 
of them all: “Pamela, I think you've 
finally found your niche—just this side 
of vulgarity.” 


BOX OFFICE 


Moneymakers 
Boosted by two holidays, movie busi- 
ness boomed all through February. The 
| month's top ten moneymakers, as reported 
by Variety: 1) Auntie Mame (Warner), 
2) Some Came Running (M-G-M), 3) 
Separate Tables (United Artists), 4) Per- 
fect Furlough (Universal), 5) /nn of the 
Sixth Happiness (20th Century-Fox), 
6) South Seas Adventure (Cinerama), 
7) South Pacific (Magna), 8) Gigi 
(M-G-M), 9) Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys! (20th Century-Fox), 10) Bell, 
Book and Candle (Columbia). 


HOLLYWOOD 
How Not to Wear a Tub 


Somewhere between high fashion and 
highfalutin’ lies a heap of high-priced 
clothing turned out over the years for a 
peculiarly critical, not necessarily tasteful 
eye: the movie camera’s. Hollywood rare- 
ly originates style, rarely fails to exag- 
gerate what is popular at the moment. 
If low necklines are in vogue, movie de- 
signers drop them a little lower; if padded 
shoulders are in this year, every Holly- 
wood dress slightly resembles a football 
uniform. The result is that Hollywood's 
powdered, pinched, pushed, pneumatized 
darlings flash across the screen looking 
just a little bit more like what every 
American woman yearns to look like. 

Highest-ranked of the practitioners of 
this tricky craft is a little (5 ft. 1 in.) 
Californian of 52 named Edith Head 
boss designer at Paramount since 1937- 
In her autobiography The Dress Doctor 

| (Little, Brown; $3.95; written with Jane 
Kessner Ardmore) Edith gushily suggests 
that a designer must drop names as fast 
as she picks up stitches. 

Designer Head is most impressed by 
actresses who are themselves designing 
women. Edith’s first solo effort on a 
movie, She Done Him Wrong (1933), 
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DesicNer Heap & SopHta Loren 
Stiff on a board. 


was a remake of Broadway's Diamond Lil 
and brought her measure to measure with 
Mae West's 38-24-38. “I like ‘em tight, 
girls,” growled Mae, and was soon jammed 
into costumes in which she could not 
“lie, bend or sit.” So that West could 
relax a bit between takes, a board was 
set up for her to lean against. Marlene 
Dietrich, arriving for a fitting, “quickly 
peels down, revealing the most beautiful 
French lingerie I've ever seen, all white, 
just a touch of lace.” 

The Dress Doctor is crammed with this 
sort of peep-show item. Some readers may 
be fascinated to learn that Eva Marie 
Saint has “a perfectly good figure,” that 
Mitzi Gaynor, in the right kind of “red- 
spangled straight jacket,” exhibits a 
“rounded female figure, good bosom, tiny 
waist,” or that Hedy Lamarr, though “she’s 
slim, actually,” does not allow herself to 
be padded out. As for Anna Magnani, 
“When she undressed, we were amazed. 
Under the black slacks and sweater was 
the most exquisite of black French foun- 
dations.’ Sophia Loren refuses to wear 
blue jeans, and Designer Head agrees with 
her: ‘“There’s nothing wrong with her 
figure, but she isn’t the cowboy type.” 

To get new ideas for covering the foun- 
dations, Edith finds it necessary to visit 
supermarkets, watch women in bargain 
basements and cafeteria lines. “To look 
lovely,’ says Designer Head, who has 
been married 18 years, “a woman will 
suffer, She'll wear a waist cincher that 
squeezes her, boned bras that dig her, 
heels that tilt her to the sensitive balls of 
her feet.” But it is all worth it because 
“clothes have to do with happiness, and 


| can actually give a woman personality. A 


woman in a bathtub has little personality; 
she’s just a woman without clothes.” 
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EDUCATION 
The Winners 


The tall (6 ft. 6 in.), solemn. 17-year- 
old boy said a few polite words to the 
President of the U.S., then gave him the 
lapel pin worn by 4o finalists in the 
18th annual Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search. Minutes later, unflustered by the 
company he had just kept. John Seymour 
Letcher Jr. sat jackknifed in a bus seat 
lost in a scientific diagram he was sketch- 
ing. Next day Letcher, who had won his 
Washington trip by building a particle ac- 
celerator, learned that he had won again. 
His prize: the $7,500 top award in the 
Westinghouse contest. 

John Letcher of Lexington, Va. had no 
trouble deciding where to spend his schol- 
arship money. He is headed for Caltech 
(three of the other four top winners also 
want to study there), hopes to work after 
graduation in nuclear physics or rocket 
research. He knows an impressive amount 
already about both subjects. At the Bay- 
lor School in Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
he built the accelerator, he and a research 
team of schoolboy scientists hope this 
summer to fire off a stratospheric rocket 
with a 20-lb, instrument payload. The 
first-prize winner also plays chess, wrestles 
on the varsity team at Baylor, talks en- 
thusiastically about the arduous pleasures 
of spelunking, plans a cave-exploring trip 
this spring. Other top winners 
@ Second-Prize Winner Frank Wayne 
Grimm, 17, of Maryland's Catonsville sen- 
ior high school, won $6,000 for his study 
of the snail population in a part of Mary- 
land’s Susquehanna Valley, hopes to take 
a degree in zoology at the University 
of Michigan. 

@ Carl Lyngholm, 17, reads elementary 
Russian, plays first clarinet in the San 
Diego Civic Youth Orchestra, and likes 
most subjects at San Diego high school 
except something called “basic citizen- 
ship.” He won third prize ($5,000) for a 
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Stupents Grimm & LETCHER 
On to the stratosphere. 
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PHILLIPS ACADEMY CAMPUS 
On to the great end and real business of living. 


study of an exotic mathematical bypath, 
Boolean algebra. 

@ Crew-cut Robert McDonnell, a 17- 
year-old senior at Maine Township high 
school in Park Ridge, Ill., earned a $4,000 
fourth prize by measuring the heat given 
off by several chemical reactions involv- 
ing graphite. He likes astronomy, chess, 
classical music and stamp collecting, wants 
to study particle and theoretical physics. 
@ Hungarian-born Joseph Peter Vajk. 16, 
is news editor of the Princeton (N.J.) 
high school paper, and has a lead role in a 
school play. He won $3,000 with a paper 
theorizing that fallout will speed up hu- 
man evolution, 


Plan for Andover 

“An observation of the growing neglect 
of youth,’ wrote Samuel Phillips Jr. a 
few years before the U.S. Constitution 
was ratified, has “excited in us a painful 
anxiety To allay the anxiety and cure 
the neglect. the 26-year-old Phillips per- 
suaded his father and uncle to make a 
gift of lands and cash for the establish- 
ment of a school to teach boys “English 
and Latin Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and those Sciences, wherein they are com- 
monly taught, but more especially to 
learn them the great end and real business 
of living.” 

Last week Phillips Academy at Ando- 
ver, Mass., one of the oldest and richest 
prep schools in the U.S. (market value of 
its endowment: $28 million), announced 
an ambitious plan for getting on with its 
business. The school needs $6,060,000, 
said West Point-educated Headmaster 
John M. Kemper, and of that amount 
some $1,000,000 has already been pledged. 
Biggest project in view is the construc- 
tion of five dormitories for $2,620,000. 
Other goals: $1.150,000 for a_ science 
building and $850,000 for a creative arts 
center. Perhaps the most important ob- 
jective is to set up a salary range tor 














faculty members of from $4,000 to $12,- 
ooo a year, with additional benefits, such 
as housing, of up to $3,000 more. 

Dormitory and classroom expansion 
will let Andover raise its enrollment from 
790 boys (30% of them on scholarships) 
to about 8so. Not all the academy’s plans 
involve construction and large chunks of 
cash; in recent years a broad system of 
honors courses has been instituted, and 
boys with special ability are encouraged 
to take exams that will let them skip 
routine college courses. Last week, deep 
in plans for improving his academy, 
Headmaster Kemper explained his pur- 
pose—to meet “an era of unparalleled 
rapidity of change with new ideas, new 
attitudes, and new techniques and tools, 
while holding fast to the enduring values 
of the past.” 


° 
Organized Hope 

At a mass rally in Atlanta last week, 
Southern moderates spoke with a fervor 
and eloquence they often lack. Said Syl- 
van Meyer, 37, editor of north Georgia’s 
Gainesville Times: “Our state leaders 
have failed us miserably. The doctrine of 
state sovereignty died at Appomattox and 
was reinterred at Little Rock.”’ His ap- 
plauding listeners: 1,500 parents, civic 
leaders and students, members of a brand- 
new organization of protesting moderates, 
HOPE, Inc. (for Help Our Public Educa- 
tion) and its student counterpart, SOS 
(Students for Open Schools}. 

The meeting climaxed a winter of hope- 
less worry. With a school integration de- 
cision pending in federal district court, 
Atlantans were dead certain that the wool- 
hat state legislature’s massive-resistance 
laws would lock all city schools next Sep- 
tember. But HOPE took hold quickly; in 
three weeks businessmen were solicited for 
funds, and chapters were formed in At- 
lanta and seven other Georgia cities. At 
last week's rally Editor Meyer left no 
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uniformly high from one lot to the next — 
these characteristics recommend Tung-Sol 


tubes for use in Link trainers. Link's experi- 
ence shows they contribute to overall oper- 
ational efficiency and make Tung-Sol tubes 
a sound investment. Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 
Newark 4, New Jersey. 
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that HOPE’s members prefer at 
least token integration to locked schools. 
“This will be called surrender,” he said. 
“I’m not afraid of labels. Fighting for 
Georgia’s schools is no surrender.” 


Class of '49 


The tenth reunion of his college class is 
wheve a man discovers with quick amuse- 
ment that his classmates are married, kar- 
ried and potty as aldermen. It is also 
where a man realizes, in dismay, that he is 
too. Perhaps with the idea of softening the 
shock, Princeton's of ‘49 mailed 
questionnaires to its 760 members. From 
510 anonymous replies, tabulators last 
week could sketch the sort of old Prince 
tonian who will make the nostalgic trip to 
Nassau Hall this June: he is plump, pros- 
perous, has most of his hair, is worried 
about the state of the world, yet comfort- 
ably sure of his own place in the sun. 
Items 
@ Four hundred men are married, 53 stilt 
bachelors (not all of the s1o answered 
every question); 317 have gained weight 
and 162 have thinning hair, but only 19 
are bald. Beatniks and arctic explorers 
seem poorly represented; there is only one 
beard and one mustache in the lot. 

@ There are few malcontents; nine of the 
men are dissatisfied with their jobs and 
seven with their home life, but almost 400 
graduates are pleased with both. Only 15 
report that they love their wives less than 
when they were married. Perhaps coinci- 
dentally, there have been 15 of 
ulcers. Eighteen of the men have been 
under psychoanalysis. 

Q At least on their own estimate, they are 
a restrained lot; 140 drink more than they 
did in college (Scotch is preferred to 
bourbon or gin), but 137 drink less, and 
27 sit stoutly on the wagon. Card playing 
is preferred to sex as a favorite indoor 
sport (181 to 47), with squash (29) and 
table tennis (12) not too far behind. Three 
hardy Princetonians say they still play 
football, and one ropes calves for fun, but 
131 like golf. 

@ The class of "49 has four millionaires, 
and it has 37 men who make less than 
$5,000 a year, but most members live in 
the lower reaches of the upper middle 
210 make between $5,000-$10,000 
a year, and 136 between $10,000-$15,000. 
The college men own—or are owned by— 
50 boats, five airplanes, 14 horses, 265 
dogs and “a few turtles, ocelots and rac- 
coons.” Six men are union members, and 
three graduates are in Who’s Who in 
America. 

q Fifty forty-niners felt that Princeton’s 
greatest gifts were social polish, prestige 
or contacts, but 251 soberly testified that 
from their college years they got an “edu- 
cation and ability to think.” Naturally, 
education did not solve all problems; 20 
believe that World War III is inevitable 
and 172 think it likely; 374 tax-ridden 
Princetonians are convinced that the U.S. 
will become more socialistic. Gloomiest 
statistics: 80 happy men find living with- 
in income “a snap,” but 328 say it is a 
struggle, and for 40 desperate graduates 
it is “impossible.” 
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You travel by fast “pure jet” Comet 4 or jet-prop 
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Bangkok, Calcutta, Beirut, Rome, Zurich, Frankfurt, 
Paris, London...other famous places, all on the same trip. 
Today, book round-the-world by jet. BOOK BOAC! 


TRAVEL AGENTS: Remind your world travelers 
that BOAC maintains scheduled flights on all 6 con- 
tinents...with routes linking cities just about every- 
where. World-wide cabin service by British-trained 
Stewards and Stewardesses. NOTE: The $1345.90 fare 
is effective April lst, subject to change and to govern- 
ment approval. The San Francisco-Tokyo portion of 
the route is also subject to government approval. 


B: 0- A- ( WORLD LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Would you like a second income 
custom-built for you? 


Perhaps you want to supplement your 
present income. Or maybe you're looking 
toward retirement. Whatever your ob- 
jectives, a nearby Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange can be of 
service in helping you achieve them. 
A Registered Representative or a Part- 
ner will be happy to discuss ways to 
work out a sensible investment program 
for your needs and circumstances—at 
no charge to you. 


The makings of a second income 


There are stocks of all kinds, common 
and preferred, as well as bonds listed on 
the Exchange. One of these, or a combi- 
nation, can solve almost any investment 
problem. Are you interested in income 
from common stock? Your Member Firm 
can tell you about a choice of some 365 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid a cash dividend every 
year from 25 to more than 100 years. Or 
perhaps you'll decide that bonds or pre- 
ferred stock would be best for you. 
Whatever your requirements, your Mem- 
ber Firm will help you buy and sell. 
(The Exchange itself does not buy or sell 
... it is the nation’s market place where 
orders from investors across the nation 
are carried out.) Ask your Registered 
Representative from time to time to re- 
view them with you. 


Yes, you can start with a 
small investment 


Of course it is wise to provide first for 
living expenses and emergencies. But 
for as little as $40 every three months, 
up to $1000 a month, you can become 
part-owner of a famous company. Ask 
your Registered Representative to ex- 
_ how this can be done through the 
fonthly Investment Plan. 

You'll want to choose your securities 
thoughtfully. Stock and bond prices go 
down as well as up. A company may not 
pay a dividend or interest, may not make 
a profit. Never depend on tips or rumors. 
It’s best always to get facts, and your 
Registered Representative can provide 
you with many of them. 


Get your copy of 
“Dividends Over the Years” 


This informative, free booklet will help 
you understand how you can get a second 
income custom-built for you. Use the 
coupon right now—it will bring you some 
fascinating reading. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 


eoceeeeseeeeeeeeeee eee eee 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. F-19, 
P. 0. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS, a basic guide for common stock 
investment.” 


Nane 


Address. 


__——{V—$—__$ 





Broker, if any ——_—___—————_ 
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Headline of the Week 


In the best police-beat style of the New 
York Daily News, over an able review of 
the Metropolitan Opera opening of Com- 
poser Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck, last 
week's top musical event (see Music): 


GERMAN GI KNIFES WIFE, CLAIMS 
INFIDELITY IN BERG'S “WOZZECK” 


Digger on Capitol Hill 
Indiana’s freshman Democratic Repre- 
sentative Randall S. Harmon, 55, shrugged 
off all the bother as mere pother. Sure, he 
admitted, he was drawing $100 ¢ month 
from the Government for renting himself 
his own front porch back home in Mun- 
cie (monthly mortgage payments for the 
whole house: $54.40), which he had con- 
verted into an office. Moreover, his office 
was being run by his wife, and she was 
getting a secretarial salary of $4,424.16 a 
year from the U.S. “So what?” cried 
Congressman Harmon last week. “It’s no- 
body’s business.” Added he: “I'm a fantas- 
tic guy. I could be your next President.” 
But fantastic Congressman Harmon's 
business was obviously public business, 
and as such, it was the latest in a series of 
exposés on congressional nepotism, payroll 
high jinks and money-hungry Congress- 
men that have boiled out of Capitol Hill 
in the past two months. And the man be- 
hind the Harmon story was the newsman 
behind the entire series: Scripps-Howard’s 
lean, bow-tied Vance Henry Trimble, 45. 
a shirtsleeve reporter who got his beats 
by dogged digging in a city where news- 
men often settle for the mimeographed 
handout and the formal press conference. 
"| Felt Like a Jerk."’ In a sense, Trim- 
ble’s series arose from a sense of frustra- 
tion. Arkansas-born Vance Trimble was 
just 14 when he started tracking down 
personals for the Okemah (Okla.) Leader. 
He never got to college, shuttled instead 
around the Southwest from city room to 
city room in the ‘30s before landing with 
the Houston Press, rising to managing edi- 
tor, and in 1955 going to work for Scripps- 
Howard. In Washington with the title of 
news editor for the Scripps-Howard bu- 
reau, Trimble was tied to a desk from 3 to 
11 p.m., one of the capital’s hundreds of 
near-anonymous newsmen. He chafed at 
his desk and he chafed at being unknown 


| around town. “I'd go up on the Hill and 


get challenged by the guards at the press 
gallery every time,” he says. “I felt like 
a jerk.” 

Trimble finally got permission to work 
on his own time going over congressional 
payrolls. His efforts began paying off 
Jan. 5, when the 19-paper Scripps-Howard 
chain broke his detailed story charging 
that “‘at least one of every five lawmakers 
has some kinfolk on his staff.” 

Paternal Solicitude. Trimble followed 
up his story. Thumbing through a three- 


| inch stack of House pay records for Jan- 


uary, he broke the news that Iowa's fresh- 
man Democratic Representative Steven 


V. Carter was paying his 19-year-old son 
$11,873.26 a year as his public-relations 
assistant, although the lad was also a part- 
time pre-law student at George Washing- 
ton University (Tore March 2). When 
House leaders brushed off his stories 
(“They kept telling me everyone runs his 
own business”), Trimble spent a week- 


end in Iowa gathering outraged reactions 
to Carter's paternal solicitude. Iowa's Car- 
ter subsequently trimmed his son’s salary 
to $6,400. : 

Last week a tipster (“He called him- 
self ‘ABC’”) led Trimble to the story 
that New York's 


freshman Democratic 





Walter Bennett 
REPORTER TRIMBLE 
Monkey business is public business. 


Representative Ludwig Teller had an aide 
named Mrs. Sylvia B. McNamee (Gov- 
ernment salary: $13,334) Who ran a pri- 
vate insurance business out of his district 
office in New York City. 

Payroll Pay Dirt. Then, still plugging 
away at his list of freshmen Congressmen 
with relatives on the payroll, Trimble 
struck pay dirt when he called Mrs. Ran- 
dall Harmon on a hunch. He hit on pre- 
cisely the right question: “Incidentally, 
where is your office?” Mrs. Harmon’s an- 
swer: “Why, on the front porch.” An 
Indianapolis reporter later wrote that 
Harmon was so enraged by Trimble’s 
story that he waved a pistol and vowed: 
“T figure on throwing the fear of God into 
that Vance Trimble.” 

“T've been an investigative reporter for 
a long time,” says Reporter Trimble. “and 
some things just smell. You know there's 
something boiling away under the surface 
if you can just take time to dig it out.” 
After his solid series of solid beats, 
Scripps-Howard has given Trimble plen- 
ty of time. Sprung from his desk job. 
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Portable aluminum oven designed for the Alcoa Collection 
by Greta Magnusson Grossman. Photographed by Edgar De Evia 


There's a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow ... where you will shatter the 
chains that tie you to a kitchen . .. because the lightness of aluminum will make your appliances portable 
to your dining room, patio or living room . . . and the elegance of its infinite forms and finishes will 


blend with the beauty of your finest furnishings. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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He opened the door to space... 


Ir WAS small compared with the 
giants men send up today. And 

for all the racket it didn’t go much 
higher than the barn roof. 

This didn’t matter to Robert 


Goddard. The big thing was that 





Ve Wolk it flew. 

They're all over the front pages now. 
Rockets with names like Atlas and Explorer and 
Vanguard probe the heavens and stretch for the moon, 


... because a young 


chipping away at spacc physics 


professor from Worcester, Mass., taught them how. 


Bur in those days only boys were supposed to take 
rockets seriously. They discovered them in the books of 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. Bob Goddard did. And he 
carefully noted in the margins whenever these friends 
violated scientific fact. 


{vent about our new Sigi 


Ask your Jobnu Hancock . 


wure Seri 


s 


At college his first ¢ xper iments filled the labs with smoke. 
Later, with savings from his modest salary, he shopped 
hardware stores for “rocket parts.” And in his workshop 


a dream began to have shape. 


On acold March morning in 1926, out on his Aunt Effie’s 
farm in Auburn, the dream took flight. With the first 
successful launching of a liquid-fuel rocket, Bob Goddard 


turned science fiction into fact. 


And he made us remember something, this stubborn 
Yankee professor... that America isa land where free 
men have made a habit of doing the impossible. In such 


a climate no boy’s dreams are ever really out of reach. 


AA hr Mancok 
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the most advanced life i 


Trimble is now spending 18 hours a day 
digging beneath the surface of Capitol 
Hill, where a House committee last week 
blandly approved a bill to let each mem- 
ber add a $14,162.04 aide to his staff. 


Karicatures 

To little Finland, hard on Russia’s 
border, a cool word from the Kremlin 
comes as the harshest winter blast. In 
that perilous political climate, a shy, 
gangling newspaper cartoonist named Kari 
Suomalainen has enraged none other than 
Nikita Khrushchev, set Finland’s polit- 
ical leaders to quaking in their boots, and 
delighted his countrymen by seeing Red 
with a sharp satiric eye. Says Cartoonist 
Kari Suomalainen, 38, much more simply 
than the situation warrants: “It is my 
duty to be anti-Communist.” 

At least one Karicature in the liberal 
Helsinki Sanomat, Finland's largest daily 





Lehtikuva 
FINNISH CARTOONIST Kari 


Bites for Big Brother. 
TIME, MARCH 16, 1959 


“SHAME ON YOU, IMPERIALISTS!” 


(circ. 250,000), has become an interna- 
tional incident. Last fall Kari pictured 
Russia’s Khrushchev on a Volga River 
barge, being pulled by Russian satellite 
slaves and taunting Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and President Eisenhower (see 
cut). Russia protested the widely re- 
printed cartoon (which showed up on 
posters in Britain during Macmillan’s 
mission to Moscow), and Khrushchev 
complained about the irresponsible Fin- 
nish press, i.e., Cartoonist Kari, when 
Finland’s President Urho Kekkonen paid 
him a recent border-knitting visit. 

President Kekkonen, portrayed in Kari- 
cature as a Russian boot polisher, rushed 
back to Helsinki and went on radio to 
blame the Finnish press in general, and 
cartoonists in particular, for endangering 
relations with Russia, Next day all Fin- 
land chuckled at Kari’s reply: a cartoon 
that showed Kari drawing a bandy-legged 
peace dove while Kekkonen’s eyes glow- 
ered from the wall over the slogan, “Big 
Brother is watching you.” 

A Roman Catholic, Kari Suomalainen 
(his last name means Finn) fought the 
Russians as a forward artillery observer 
during World War II, is married to a 
former model who placed fourth in the 
Miss Finland contest of 1954. Kari likes 
to argue Hegel over a quiet glass of sherry, 
approaches his cartooning by thinking up 
ideas, then waiting for news situations 
that fit them. Says he: “I can have an 
idea for two years before I find a spot 
to use it.” 

When he gets an idea—often during 
his daily, two-hour walk through Helsinki’s 
streets—Kari does not string it out in 
an irritating series “like a snarling dog 
lunging repeatedly at a man’s trouser 
cuff.” In under-the-gun Finland, where 
it takes nerve even to nibble at Russian 
sensitivities, Kari Suomalainen prefers the 
single sharp bite. His highly honed teeth 
have made him, at $9,400 a year, one of 
Finland's best-paid journalists. And such 
is his natural appeal that even President 
Kekkonen, so often the butt of his bite, is 
the proud possessor of two Kari originals. 











For better 
schoolwork — 
starting 
tonight... 


Educational authorities stress the neces- 
sity of a good vocabulary in understand- 
ing what is being taught and in achieving 
better grades. Accordingly nearly every 
school and college requires or recommends 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 
This handy-size Merriam-Webster guar- 
antees correct facts, accurate spelling, 
and complete understanding of word 
meanings. Start the students in your 
family on the “look it up” habit with the 
most modern, easy-to-use dictionary in 
America. 
@ Other “Webster's” do not even 
include the Latin names for plants 
and animals that are essential for 
students. To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the 
information a student must have, 
always ask for a Merriam-Webster. 


You may purchase your copy at any 
department, book, or stationery store for 
only $5 plain, $6 indexed. 


INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 


The only desk dictionary based on Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion — “Supreme Authority” of the U. S. 
Government Printing Office and courts of law. 
Advt. copyright by the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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NOW! CERTIFIED PROOF-FORD TRUCKS COST LESS... 


"59 Ford Trucks Win 


— average 25.2% 





‘59 Ford pickups running one of the 
Economy Showdown courses set up by 
the research engineers. Like all the new 
‘59 pickups tested, these are regular 
stock models with a standard six-cylinder 
engine, 3-speed transmission and stand- 
ard rear axle ratio. 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 


independent automotive 
research organization* 
“NAME AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


Send inquiry lo: P.O. Box 2687 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Company 
Detroit 31, Michigan 








© Biggest comparison tests of truck gas mileage ever 
conducted by an independent research firm! 


e Pickup models of all six makes tested in all kinds of driving! 
e Both new and used trucks tested—534 units all told! 


The difference between the right truck 
and the wrong truck can cost you hun- 
dreds of gallons of gas the first year 
alone! 

A pretty startling figure? It’s just one 
of many findings from the most far- 
reaching tests of truck fuel economy 
ever made. 

These tests dug out the actual facts 
on gas mileage the only way they could 
be gotten—every truck pitted against its 
brother in an Economy Showdown. 

To keep the tests fair and impartial, 
Ford Motor Company went to America’s 
leading independent automotive testing 
firm. The project was outlined, the funds 
provided, and the Economy Showdown 
became solely the research organiza- 
tion’s baby. 


FIRST TESTS—NEW '59 TRUCKS 


Standard six-cylinder models of the six 
leading half-ton pickups first were put 
through exhaustive road trials. All °59 
trucks — Ford and competitive — were 
bought from dealers, just as you would 
buy them. After at least 600 miles break- 
in, all were brought up to manufactprer’s 
recommended specifications. 

The trucks were then tested at con- 
stant speeds of 30, 45 and 60 miles an 
hour. Next came stop-and-go _ tests, 
ranging from moderate city traffic to 
normal retail delivery operation. Accel- 
eration rates were carefully timed in 
each gear to insure accurate results for 
all makes. Here are the results—certified 
by America’s foremost independent 
automotive research organization. 





Economy Showdown USA 


etter gas mileage: 


CERTIFIED SHOWDOWN RESULTS 
The ‘59 Ford Sixes, in every test, aver- 
aged more miles per gallon than every 
other make! 

Combining all tests, the 59 Fords led 
the average of all other '59 pickups by 
25.2%. 

To put it another way, for every 1,000 
miles driven, the 59 Fords gave an extra 
252 miles gas free. 

For the typical truck owner driving 
10,000 miles annually, this would amount 
to a saving of 129 gallons of gas the first 
year alone. 


WHAT'S THE SECRET? 


How can a "59 Ford Six make four gallons 
do the work of five in other trucks? 

First, of all pickup Sixes, only Ford has 
modern Short Stroke design. This new 
type of engine is basically far more effi- 
cient than the long-stroke Sixes of other 
pickups—most of which were born before 
World War II! 

Second, to this modern engine Ford 
has added a new economy carburetor. By 
metering fuel more precisely in both low- 
and high-speed ranges, Ford’s new car- 
buretor boosts gas mileage in every type 
of driving. And it’s standard at no extra 
cost. 


WHAT SPEED GIVES BEST ECONOMY? 


Economy Showdown tests reveal that, 
with any make truck, actual miles-per- 
gallon depend upon the kind of driving 
you do. In normal retail delivery oper- 
ation, for example, gas mileage drops to 
less than half that obtained at a steady 30 
miles per hour. 

High speeds are hard on economy, too, 
At 60 mph, it takes 16 gallons to go the 
same distance that 10 gallons will take 
you at 30 mph. 

You can’t always tailor your driving to 
get absolutely maximum economy, of 
course. But of this you can be sure. No 
matter where or how you drive, no other 
leading truck will give you the gas savings 
of Ford’s modern combination: Short 
Stroke Six plus new economy carburetor. 
Economy Showdown USA proved it! 

Your Ford Dealer now has the full re- 
port of Economy Showdown USA. Why 
not call him today and get the whole story 
firsthand? 








HOW NEW ’59 SIXES RATE IN GAS MILEAGE 


25.2% | 31.1% | 9.6% | 42.6% | 22.0% | 25.2% 
"59 FORD more miles more miles more miles more miles more miles more miles 


per gallon per gollon per gallon per gollon per gallon per gallon 
SIXES GIVE than Make thon Moke then Moke thon Moke thon Moke than the 


on Ot “ye “G" a) Dd “gre overage of 


oll mokes 


IN ONE YEAR| 129 160 49 219 


(10,000 miles) 
gallons gallons gallons gallons 
FORD SAVES of gas of gas of gas of gas 


HOW GAS MILEAGE DROPS FOR OLDER TRUCKS i 


Everybody knows that gas mileage falls '59 FORD GAS MILEAGE BETTER BY 
off as a truck gets older. But how fast, [-7~"1 77-4 ruwl aera | 
how far? 499 pickups were tested. In | 25.6% {27.5% | 124.6%} 115.2%! 
these tests, the ‘59 Fords were tested | ! 
without break-in. Eres 
As you can sec, gas economy tends 
to drop sharply somewhere between the 
second and fourth years .. . levels off 
after six years. Had the new ‘59 Fords 
been broken in (as all 1959 trucks were 
in the tests above), they would have 
achieved a much greater advantage. 








HOW DIFFERENT KINDS OF DRIVING 
AFFECT GAS MILEAGE 


Here is how gas economy in various Showdown tests compared 
with economy oft 30 mph—the point of maximum mileage. 


30 68% 
MPH 


STEADY MPH NORMAL 
SPEED STEADY city NORMAL 


RETAIL 


SPEED TRAFFIC DELIVERY 


Go FORD-WARP for savings 
FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN... LAST LONGER, TOO! 


The Man Who 
Thinks For 
Himself Knows... 








ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN’S 
FILTER. .% 


A SMOKING MAN'S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for himself. Knows 
the difference between fact and fancy. 
Trusts judgment, not opinion. 

Such a man usually smokes VICEROY. 
His reason? Best in the world. He knows 
for a fact that only VICEROY hasa 
thinking man's filter and a smoking 
man's taste. 


VICEROY 
Bn 


Familiar pack or crush-proof box. 
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Checks for Execs 


Periodic physical checkups, sometimes 

lasting a week or longer, have become an 
| accepted ritual for the high-powered, high- 
priced organization man (Tre, Jan. 21. 
1957), and one thing they have turned up 
is that many an executive in good physi- 
cal trim has a headful of emotional prob- 
lems. Last week Connecticut’s Silver Hill 
Foundation announced that it is inviting 
corporations to send executives in for a 
six-day emotional checkup. 
Psychiatrist William B. Terhune, 65, 
who started the foundation 25 years ago, 
insists on calling his plant a “unit’—he 
is equally opposed to such “emotionally 
charged” words as sanatorium, hospital 
and institution. Two miles out of New 
Canaan, its 50 acres bisected by the Silver 
Mine River, it looks like any New Eng- 
land resort hotel. It has no barred win- 
dows or guards, no locked doors for its 
capacity (usually filled) of 60 patients. 
Among its fulltime staff of 75, the seven 
doctors and four registered nurses never 
wear white coats. The aim: gracious coun- 
try living without country-club frills. 

A few executives had sought a Silver 
Hill emotional inventory on their own 
initiative; since the plan was made for- 
mal, ten more have already signed up. 
Admissions are usually arranged through 
corporation heads and medical directors, 
never without a physician’s referral. The 
subject’s colleagues and family supply 
background data before his visit. He is 
expected to show up for Sunday dinner, 
stay until Saturday afternoon. In those 
six days he gets a thorough going-over by 
psychologists and psychiatrists, but no 
hint of psychoanalysis—there is not a 
couch in the place. The only strict rule: 
every subject must take daily walks over 
the surrounding hills. 

By week's end, with a load of data from 
set interviews and continuous observa- 
tion, Dr. Terhune and staff tell the execu- 
tive what he needs. In many cases, advice 
(rooted in the confidence of long talks) 
on what to do and not to do may be 
enough. For emotional problems of mod- 
| erate severity, Dr. Terhune prescribes 
what he calls “mental hygiene re-educa- 
tion.” It may run to a few weeks or 
months of psychotherapy. There is never 
a written report to the executive's com- 
pany, and Dr. Terhune passes as much 
responsibility as possible to the family 
doctor. All-inclusive check for the emo- 
tional checkup: $500. 




















Live-Virus Vaccine 

While U.S. health officials still rely ex- 
clusively on Salk killed-virus vaccine in 
the fight against poliomyelitis, a dozen 
countries around the world are testing 
live-virus preparations—all developed 
ironically, in the U.S. Early results are 
highly promising, and so far no ill effects 
have been reported despite the seemingly 
| greater danger with live virus. 
| All live vaccines must be made with 


| MEDICINE 





viruses that have no power to cause dis- 
ease. A few occur that way in nature. 
Most are formerly virulent strains that 
have been “attenuated” by growing them 
in animals (or eggs) that are not their 
natural prey. These must then be tested 
to make sure that after being allowed to 
grow in the human digestive system they 
do not revert to virulent form. No such 
reversion to type has been detected in 
tests that have now covered more than.a 
million subjects. 
Leaders in 


perfecting live vaccines 


against polio have been the University of 
Cincinnati’s Dr. Albert B. Sabin 


(Tme, 





CINCINNATI'S SABIN 
Swallows of safety. 


May 23, 1955), and Dr. Hilary Koprow- 
ski, who began the work at Lederle Lat 
ratories, then switched to Philadelphia's 
Wistar Institute. Dr. Sabin revisited his 
native Russia in 1956 to report on his 
early tests, so impressed Soviet medical 
men that they went to his Cincinnati labs 
for vaccine samples. 

Economy Model. Moscow's Professor 
Mikhail Petrovich Chumakov tried this 
material on 30,000 children. He was de- 
lighted with its simplicity. His staff had 
to put only one droplet in a teaspoonful 
of syrup, and the kids swallowed it—thus 
cutting out the need for hypodermic nee- 
dies, which are expensive and can be dan- 
gerous. Then there was the economy: one- 
hundredth of the injection dose. Perhaps 
most important: live virus taken by 
mouth multiplies in the digestive tract, 
quickly triggers development of antibodies 
and protects the whole system. The Rus- 
sians argue that the killed form, injetted 
into the bloodstream, safeguards only the 
nervous system (against paralysis). 

Chumakov began brewing Sabin-type 
vaccine at the Institute for the Study of 
Poliomyelitis, a rambling frame building 
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You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


You can taste what 139 years of patience and pampering have done. There’s nothing hurried ; 


here. Every drop is touched with time and tenderness. In much the same way Johnnie 1 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this great Scotch, lies the path to one 
of life's most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red. 





By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
John Walker & Sons Limited 


NDED TCH Wt KY, 6.8 Pf F © IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















On the flight plan 
to tomorrow 


As speed increases, dep-ndable control becomes 
increasingly vital. This is true in any machine, 
markedly true in those created for flight. Thus 


the name Cutler-Hammer has appeared often on 





the flight plan to tomorrow. First, as the pioneer 


of electrical control designed specifically for 


aircraft. Then, repeatedly, as the pioneer of major 


control advances in anticipation of the needs of 
the jet age. And now in the rocketry which may 
carry the flight plan to tomorrow into the far 


reaches of interstellar space 


CUTLER HAMMER 
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Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division- Airborne Instruments Laboratory. ® Subsidiory: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 


Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd 
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among the railroad yards on Moscow's 
outskirts. Last week he was readying the 
world’s biggest test of live polio vaccine, 
had 300 liters on ice—enough for to mil- 
lion people. No small operators, Chuma- 
kov and colleagues dreamed of immuniz- 
ing all the Soviet Union’s 200 million peo- 
ple regardless of age (600 million doses, 
since vaccine for one strain of each of 
polio’s three main virus types is given in 
separate swigs, a month apart). Satellite 
Czechoslovakia has used all three types, 
immunized 143,000. 

Sabin-type vaccine got a different type 
of test in Singapore when it was hit by a 
polio epidemic last August. British-trained 
Professor James Hale decided to work with 
Sabin’s Type II vaccine. All the polio oc- 
curring was of Type I. If any Type II dis- 
ease showed up, it would be almost cer- 
tainly due to faulty vaccine. But while 
Type II vaccine is supposed to give 100% 
protection only against Type II disease, it 
is claimed to give about 60% protection 
against Type I also. As hoped, Type I 
disease began to decline sharply as 205,- 
ooo children under eleven took their med- 
icine (it took the riot squad to control 
the crowds), and there was not a single 
case of Type II disease. 

South of the Border. Dr. Koprowski’s 
Wistar version of live vaccine got its mass 
test in 215,000 subjects in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda (Tre, Aug. 11). Var- 
iants developed by Lederle Laboratories 
since he left are being widely used in 
Latin America 
@ Nicaragua’s capital, Managua, had an 
epidemic last summer, called on the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau for help, got 
56,600 children under ten vaccinated. 

@ Colombia, also hit by an epidemic, is- 
sued a similar call, got 90,000 children 
immunized. The schedule: three doses 
spaced three weeks apart. In Medellin 
doctors are trying a three-in-one vaccine 
combination for the newborn, will wait to 
see how it works before extending the 
one-dose method to older children. 

@ Uruguay, haunted by memories of 
1955-56 when 1.800 adult polio victims 
died, went all out on oral vaccination last 
October, got 300,000 people immunized 
before politicians decided to make an is- 
sue of “experimental” vaccine. Their pro- 
tests had no effect. Last week Uruguay- 
ans were still queueing up for it, and no 
ill effects had been reported. 

@ Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico had run or were 
planning oral vaccination campaigns. 

In the U.S., Lederle vaccine has been 
tried on 148 families in a University of 
Minnesota housing project, but because 
highly detailed studies are continuing on 
the 542 subjects (285 adults, 257 chil- 
dren), only preliminary reports have been 
made. The gist: children show a full anti- 
body response, as expected; in adults the 
antibody rise is less marked, may be com- 
plicated by earlier infections. Proponents 
of live-virus vaccines are confident that 
eventually their one-drop capsules or 
laced syrups will virtually displace the 
needle and killed-virus preparations even 


in the U.S. 
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The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is nestled 
in the Napa Valley of California. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy, 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 
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of California 


MAKERS OF FINE WINES, SPARKLING WINES AND BRANDY 
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Fromm and Sichel. inc., sole distributors. New York. N.Y. Chicago. Ill.. San Francisco. Calif 


For shipping rugs 
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or mugs 
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or bathtub plugs 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Sound and the Fury (20th Cen- 


tury-Fox) is the most interesting opera- 
tion Hollywood has ever performed on a 
William Faulkner book. Scriptwriters 
Irving Ravetch and Harriet Frank Jr., in 
their shrewd but ruthless resection of the 
story, have revised almost every episode 
out of all resemblance to the novel, and 
have tidied up almost every character so 
as not to offend the mass public. Never- 
theless, the result of all this figuring and 
jiggering is a picture that is both mer- 
chantable and unexpectedly moving. 

The story, as the film tells it, is a sort 
of magnolia-strewn Jane Eyre. The hero 
(Yul Brynner) is a gloomy and passionate 
young man. The heroine (Joanne Wood- 
ward) is his ward, a gay young sprig on 
a rotten family tree. The Compsons have 
been drunk for a couple of generations 
and have long since sold their birthright 
for a mess of corn liquor. The only thing 
left is the peeling old plantation house, 
and there the last of the Compsons live 
on the charity of the hero, who has 
become a Compson by adoption and is 
determined to redeem the family name. 

The principal object of his salvage 
operation is the heroine. But he is so 
worried about the bad in her that he 
fails to appreciate the good, and she 
hates him for it. Sick of his tyranny, 
desperate for affection, she goes off on 
pathetic tangents of  rebelliousness— 
threatens to undress in public, pawns her 
schoolbooks to pay for a permanent wave, 
takes clandestine bus trips to Memphis. 
“I gotta get chances in this life,” she 
rages, and before long she gets one with 
a roustabout (Stuart Whitman) in a trav- 
eling carnival. He is not a bad young 
fellow, but he is not good either, and 
before he is through he almost takes the 
girl for everything she has—including 
$3,000 her guardian has been hoarding. 
Just in time for a happy ending, the 
heroine realizes that her guardian has 
been cruel only to be kind, and that 
what she feels for him is not really hate. 

It is a conventional destination, but 
the film makes some fascinating stops 
along the way. There are some barracking 
good family quarrels and a couple of 
memorably steamy scenes of decadence. 
The direction, by Martin (The Long, 
Hot Summer) Ritt, is sure and vigorous. 
The acting is excellent. Actor Brynner 
once the mind stops boggling at his henna- 
rinsed toupee, tugs powerfully at the 
sympathies. Actress Woodward, despite 
her tendency to develop mannerisms in- 
stead of a style, gives a winning and 
intelligent impression of an ugly duckling 
at the moment when she becomes a swan. 

But it is Britain’s Margaret Leighton, 
known to U.S. audiences as the star of 
Broadway's Separate Tables (Tit 
Nov. 5, 1956), who is able to take the 
onlooker by the scruff of his emotions 
and lift him out of his seat. She plays 
the heroine’s prodigal mother, a poor, 





BRYNNER & Woopwarp IN “Fury” 
Merchantable and moving. 


silly, flirty, middle-aged Southern charmer 
who has lost her looks and finds she has 
nothing left to live on but her relatives, 
her whisky and a vanity case full of 
messy little memories. She comes home to 
discover that the daughter she abandoned 
at birth is a half-grown woman who needs 
her desperately. She longs to help her; 
for the first time in her miserable, selfish 
life she longs to do something for someone 
else. She finds that she cannot; she is 
not woman enough, is not human enough. 
The moment when mother and daughter 
must at last confront each other—when 
the mother must confront her whole life 
and understand that it has been wholly 
wasted and is now really and truly fin- 
ished—is a scene of tragic force. 

The Sins of Rose Bernd (President 
Films) is a strongly moving, somewhat 
silly modernization of a well-known play 
by German Naturalist Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. First produced at the turn of the 
century, Rose Bernd was an angry edi- 
torial against man’s inhumanity to unmar- 
ried mothers, and it stirred the social 
conscience of Europe. Like most edito- 
rials, Hauptmann’s diatribe has lost some- 
thing of its burning urgency in the course 
of half a century. Many people are still 
cruel to girls who get in trouble, but 
in most civilized communities such cruel- 
ty no longer enjoys social approval. The 
film therefore often seems to be cry- 
ing over mopped-up milk; and at some 
of the most touching moments, it sounds 
almost like a ponderously wacky parody 
of an old-fashioned matinee drama. 

Rose Bernd (Maria Schell) is a pretty 
maid of all work—and how the villains 
pursue her. The first of them (Raf Val- 
lone) is the worst of them, but he is the 
one she likes best—a muscle-bound young 
buck who takes what he can get. Wading 
after her into the tall grass, he pants 
“Es geht wie geschmiert."” Rough trans- 
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AVIS 


RENT-2-CAR 


Wherever you go... around the world... attendant show you to the car that waits 
dependable service awaits you at the Avis for you! The sparkle of the new Ford (or 
Sign! Isn't it nice to know you were ex- make or model of your choice) adds to the 
pected? No red tape. No waiting. It makes feeling of being “‘met by a friend."’ Only 
you glad you came, to have a courteous Avis offers so much in so many places 
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CALL ON AVIS...COUNT ON SERVICE 





around the world! It only takes a moment 
to let Avis know you're coming. Check with 
your nearest Avis Office or travel agent— 
before you leave! Teletype reservation 
service is free. We'll be expecting you! 
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Vefiuition: 


Porter’s purpose 
is to serve in- 
dustry with 
trademarked, 
high-quality pro- 
duction materials and equipment 
items. 

The Company produces a profit by 
efficiency of production, willingness 
to invest in newest techniques, ready 
adaptability to market needs, and 
an ability to make a better product 
quickly. 

This Company has grown si pot in 
Divisions, product lines, and manu- 
facturing facilities, by acquisition, 
newconstruction, and modernization. 


The objective of this growth and im- 


H. K. PORTER 


COMPANY, Inc 








provement is a strong and simple 
one: that the customer benefits. 


NEW AT 
LESCHEN 

_ WIRE ROPE 

Division 





Prestressed concrete, in just the last decade, 
has shown phenomenal growth as an accepted 
construction method, Stress-relieved strand of 
highest quality to meet thls market's needs is 
an important product of Leschen Wire Rope 
Division—from whose new 2-million-dollar cone 
tinuous-flow wire mill also comes wire for a 
complete line of high-quality “‘Red Strand" 
wire rope. 
PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with: 
Rubber and Friction Products 
Ui hal Divi - now 
1 Equipm 
DELTA-STAR ELectRic ‘DIVISION 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION 


Copper and Alloys 
RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION 


Refractories 
REFRACTORIES OESION 
Electric Furnace S$ 
CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 
SULe AD STEEL DIVISION 
bricated iwies ts 
DI ISSTON D SION 
FORGE Ee FITTINGS DIVISION 
LESCH RE ROPE DIVISION 
MOULDINGS vers 


in Operat 
H. K. PORTER % COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
(Refractories, *'Disston Tools’'; *'Federal’* 
Wires and Cables, ‘‘Nepco’’ duct systems.) 





H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
Pittsburgh 
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lation: “She'll go like grease.” 
subtitle: “She’s a cinch.” 

The second villain (Leopold Biberti) 
is her employer, a charming older man. 
One dark night the employer comes skulk- 
ing into her bedroom. She gives birth to 
her baby in a culvert on a freezing winter 
day. Goodbye, cruel world? Not at all. 
An alternative (Hannes Messemer) has 
presented itself, and Rose, having learned 
her lesson, goes forward to face the future 
and make a better life. 

Somehow this Matterhorn of warmed- 
over cabbage is not without a certain 
grandeur, and Director Wolfgang Staudte 
(Murderers Among Us) has made the 
most of it. He has dissolved the greasy 


English 





German sentimentalii..s of his story in a 
lovely bath of light and Agfacolor. He 
has reduced the rigid forms of the stage 
play to the flowing substance of cinema. 
And he has aroused his actors to some 
very fine performances. Actor Messemer 
skillfully suggests a man who is more 
than he seems, while Actor Biberti dev- 
astatingly portrays a man who is less 
than he thinks. As for Actress Schell, she 
shows remarkable control of the subtle, 
brutal stages by which an unknowing girl 
is transformed into a bitterly experienced 
woman, who at the end can say with utter 
and awful authority: “What a small world 
you live in, You don’t know what happens 
outside it. But I do. I have learned.” 





MILESTONES 





Divorced. By Brenda Lewis (real 
name: Birdie Solomon), 38, handsome 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera: Si- 
mon Asen, 48, conductor; after 15 years 
of marriage, two children; in Sunbury, Pa. 


Died. Lou Costello (real name: Louis 
Francis Cristillo), 52, comedian, the fat 
funny half of Abbott and Costello; of a 


heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
“Now, on the St. Louis team,” Straight 


Man Bud Abbott would say, “Who's on 
first, What’s on second, I Don’t Know is 
on third.” Costello: “Do you know the 
fellows’ names?” A: “Yes.” C: “Well, 
then, who's playin’ first?” A: “Yes.” C: 
“I mean the fellow’s name on first base.” 
“Who,” said Abbott, and they were off on 
a routine that became so famous that a 
plaque bearing the dialogue hangs in the 
baseball Hall of Fame. They performed it 
thousands of times (on several occasions 
at the special request of Franklin Roose- 
velt, who said it was his alltime favorite), 
once earned $15,000 for a single rendition. 
Vaudevillians Abbott and Costello joined 
forces in the ‘30s. Costello was the son of 
a Paterson, N.J. silkmaker. In younger, 
leaner days he had been a lightweight 
prizefighter and a Hollywood stunt man. 
Abbott had sold tickets in a theater box 
office. Their partnership hit the big time 
with the 1939 Broadway musical Streets 
of Paris, the big money with the 1941 film 
Buck Privates. Through 1951, they were 
almost always among the top ten money- 
makers in Hollywood, pulling down as 
much as half a million a year. Beneath 
Costello's clowning there was often hid- 
den suffering—he had rheumatic fever, his 





| infant son drowned in a swimming pool— 


but the farce and slapstick went on unin- 
terrupted until 1957, when Costello ended 
the partnership and tried unsuccessfully 
to become a more serious actor. Last 
week, at the moment when retired Bud 
Abbott received word that Lou Costello 
had died, he was watching himself on a 
TV rerun, telling his little friend “Who's 
on first.” 


Died. Ichiro Hatoyama, 76, onetime 
(1954-56) Prime Minister of Japan; of a 
heart attack; in Tokyo. A peppery par- 


liamentarian who in earlier days often got 
into fist fights in the Diet, Hatoyama 
would have become Premier in 1946 had 
he not been purged by Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for his prewar militarist sympa- 
thies. He was depurged in 1951. As Prime 
Minister, he visited Moscow in 1956, for- 
mally ended the official state of Russo- 
Japanese hostility that had lingered on 
from World War II, opened the way for 
Japan's membership in the U.N. 


Died. Fred Stone, 85, grand old man 
of show business, multitalented performer, 
actor, hoofer, singer, comedian, lariatist, 
tightrope walker, bareback rider, ventrilo- 
quist, mime, minstrel; after long illness 
and two years of total blindness; in North 
Hollywood, Calif. Famed as half of the 
vaudeville team of Montgomery & Stone, 
he made the leap to Broadway as the 
straw man in The Wizard of Oz (1903). 
Through such great hits as Victor Her- 
bert’s The Red Mill and Jerome Kern’s 
Stepping Stones (in which his daughter 
Dorothy made her debut), Fred Stone 
became the nation’s top musicomedian, 
later switched to straight plays and the 
cinema. 


Died. Joseph Finch Guffey, 88, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, party wheelhorse and 
boss, U.S. Senator (1935-47); in Wash- 
ington. Joe Guffey, Princeton ‘94, joined 
the undergraduate Democratic Club, met 
Professor Woodrow Wilson. In the ror2 
convention, Guffey swung Pennsylvania 
votes to Wilson, bucking the opposition 
of his uncle, Colonel J. M. Guffey, whom 
he shouldered out as party boss. In 1932 
he threw early support to F.D.R., secured 
his own political career. As Pennsylvania’s 
first Democratic Senator in 54 years, he 
sponsored the Guffey-Vinson Coal Act, al- 
most lost control of the party in his state 
when he backed John L. Lewis’ candidate 
for Governor (1938). To the scrapbook of 
U.S. politics Guffey once contributed a 
memorable recollection: “One Election 
Day I handed $2,500 to my campaign 
manager to get out the vote. I like to tell 
this story. At the end of the day, he gave 
me back $1,500. Now doesn’t that prove 
there are some honest politicians?” 
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NEW 


issue of 


Ike’s private letters 


Appearing exclusively in Lire 
this week are excerpts from pre- 
viously unpublished letters of 
President Eisenhower to close 
friends. His persuasive, often el- 
oquent letters reveal a warm- 
hearted, thoughtful man deeply 
aware of his responsibilities. 


Animal heirs of the past 


In South America, Darwin noted 
that succeeding generations of 
animals have similar yet modi- 
fied descendants. In Part V of 
Darwin's World of Nature, LIFE 
presents a color portfolio of an- 
imals today, the descendants of 
those Darwin saw in 1833. 


Olympic preview 


Squaw Valley, Calif. is a spank- 
ing new ski resort. It’s also the 
controversial site of the 1960 
Winter Olympics. In this week’s 
Lire you'll see Squaw Valley in 
brilliant color and meet young 
Bud Werner, the U.S. skier who 
is the man to beat in '60. 


India’s boss-lady 


As the new president of India’s 
Congress party, Indira Gandhi, 
Nehru’s daughter, heads party 
machinery throughout the state. 
In LiFe’s photo close-up you will 
meet this cultured woman, one 
of the most powerful political 
figures in India today. 





















RESERVED KOR 


California Redwood is truly the monarch of the forest— 
statuesque in nature, beautiful in use, and unequalled in 
practical virtues like workability and resistance to warping, 
rot, fire and insects. It is virtually everlasting. 

These unique qualities make Redwood highly prized for 
a wide variety of decorative and practical uses—from modern 
homes and patios, schools and churches to industrial uses like 
cooling towers, tanks and chemical vats. 


Today, Georgia-Pacific’s research laboratories are working 
to make these same unusual characteristics of Redwood fiber 
available in new and additional products. 

Georgia-Pacific’s scientific forest management program in- 
sures a perpetual supply of Redwood for future generations, 

For ‘The Georgia-Pacific Story” write Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Giant Redwoods In Georgia-Pacific’s reserve of over 100,000 acres in Northern California. 


GEHEORGIA- PACTHRIC 


one of the world’s largest stands of Redwood 


How California Redwood replaces itself 


As Redwoods reach maturity, their growth slows down . . . and, at 
the same time, they hinder the growth of younger Redwood trees 
Nearby. Through selected harvest of the mature trees, the smaller 
Redwoods gain ac to both sunlight and water and, contrary to 
popular belief, they become one of the fastest-growing of all trees. 
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CORP ORATION 


Gp exoncia — PAC 


One of the nation's largest integrated producers of forest products, 
including plywood and plastic-coated plywood, hardboard, 
Redwood products, lumber, pulp, paper, and containerboard,. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Demand on the Rise 

Of all the major indicators of U.S. eco- 
nomic health, manufacturers’ inventories 
were the last to turn around. Last week 
the Commerce Department reported that 
manufacturers, cutting down their inven- 
tories since October 1957, have begun to 
build them up again. Their stocks climbed 
$300 million to $49.5 billion on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. The backlog of un- 
filled orders in January totaled $47.6 bil- 
lion, a gain of $800 million over Decem- 
ber. The turn came just about when Gov- 
ernment economists expected; they expect 
that inventories will continue to climb at 
a moderate pace for the rest of the year. 

Big reason for the inventory buildup is 
plain: consumer appetites are getting big- 
ger. Out of General Electric’s Appliance 
Park in Louisville went the biggest ship- 
ment ever—4oo railroad cars with 22,000 
appliances tagged at $5,500,000. Appli- 
ance makers noted running about 
15% ahead of 1958 as consumers loaded 
up with refrigerators 
and gas and electric ranges. Much of 
the buying was for new houses; builders 
reported new residential contracts for 
$1,021,516,000 in January, up 32% from 
January 1958. With the faster pace, sup- 
plies of raw materials grew thinner as 
manufacturers hedged against possible 
strikes. The three major copper producers 
Anaconda, Kennecott and Phelps Dodge 
hiked copper 14¢ per lb. to 314¢, highest 
price in 21 months. And steelmakers set a 
rate of 89.5% of rated capacity, said ship- 
ments were still far behind orders. 


The Fed's Surprise 


To the surprise of Wall Street, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board last week tightened up 
on credit again—and immediately stirred 
up a controversy. In the third such move 
since last summer, the Fed permitted four 
district banks (New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Dallas) to raise their discount 
rates to member banks from 24% to 3%, 
thus allowing others to follow. 


sales 


washing machines 





The move came as a surprise, because 
only one day earlier, Federal Reserve 
Board Member M. S. Szymezak told a 
Washington audience that the Fed might 
have followed a tougher money policy 
were it not for the 4,700,000 U.S. workers 
still unemployed. His remark was inter- 
preted to rule out any quick discount 
hike, and the bond market spurted up on 
the strength of it: after the announce- 
ment, the market slipped back again. 











Later, Board Member Szymezak insist 
ed that he had been misunderstood, de 
clared that he had sin meant to say 





that the Fed would adopt an even tougher 
policy except for unemployment. Summed 
up a Fed spokesman: “Unemployment is 
a distressing fact. But we feel that we have 
so that we 

and have 


to develop a sound economy 


won't fall into a slump again 
even more unemployment 


By raising the lending rate to member 


90 








banks, the Fed showed its confid, ace that 
the U.S. recovery is steadily 
picking up steam—and its fear that intla- 
tion is once more a major danger. 

On top of its concern about inflation 
the Fed worries about the U.S. Treasury's 
money-raising problems. The Treasury has 
been forced to hike interest rates on its 
short-term Treasury bills to above 24% 
thus tempting commercial banks to “play 
the spread” by borrowing money from the 
Federal Reserve at 24% and putting it 
into Government securities that yield 
more. The Fed's discount-rate increase 
will stop this practice, was timed to take 
place between Treasury financings so as 
not to upset the market. 

Whether the Fed's move was justified 
was loudly disputed, Certain congressional 
Democrats lined up against the rate hike. 


economic 


“Extraordinary,” said Illinois’ Senator 
Paul Douglas. “An awful thing,” said 
Chairman Wright Patman of the House 


Small Business Committee, who issued a 
new call for a sweeping inquiry into fed- 
eral fiscal and monetary policies. The 
Fed's move, said A.F.L.-C.1.0. President 
George Meany, “represents a_ further 
tight-money dampener to economic recov- 
ery, while 6% of the labor force is still 
unemployed, and about 20% of produc- 
tive capacity is idle.”’ 

Actually, the Fed’s move will probably 
have little effect on credit. Money is not 
very scarce. Although banks have more 
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of their deposits out on loans now than 
they did at the end of the last recession 
in early 1955 (largely because of a tre- 
mendous two-year growth in loans), the 
demand for loans has dropped off. With 
capital spending down and profits edging 
up, many industries have built up a good 
cash fund, do not need loans. 


Back on the High Road 


The moneyed and often enigmatic U.S. 
consumer will buy considerably more cars 
in 1959. In its annual survey of consumer 
buying intentions last week, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported that 7.6% of 
those interviewed said they would buy a 
new car this year, Uv. only 6.9% in reces 
sion that FRB expects 
sales between 5,000,000 and 5,500,000 
U. 4,200,000 cars sold last year. 

February production of 
was a jump of 22% from 1958’s low level 
yet nearly 100,000 units short of both 
1956 and 1957. The comparison can be 
misleading, since suppliers’ strikes have 
braked output, notably at Chrysler, and 
the industry is only now starting to roll 
in high gear. 

A better gauge is sales, especially in 
February, which automen consider one of 
the key months this year. There the pic- 
ture is increasingly bright. Sales were up 
26% over February ‘58, with 405,300 
cars sold. Inventories are 15% below tos8 
levels, with little buildup in most lines. 
Leaders for February, in order: 


1958. On basis 





$78,000 cars 


1959 1958 
Chevrolet 115,000 92,339 
Ford 110,500 71,830 
Oldsmobile 30,000 24,780 
Pontiac 29,700 18,551 
Rambler 23,400 9,055 
Buick 19,500 21,343 
Plymouth 18,000 27,066 
Cadillac 12,600 9,763 
Mercury 12,300 9,689 
Foreign Cars 39,000 20,075 


Aside from Buick’s decline and Pontiac's 
surge (Plymouth’s drop was largely strike 
caused ), the big car surprise of 1959 is the 
fast pace of the skillfully restyled Ford 
against the flashy new Chevy. With a 
strike at G.M. to give it an initial lead 
Ford took off running, has sold something 
like 500,000 cars for the model year so 
far, and still leads by 30,000 units. Chevy 
but it will have to do bet 
ter than February's slim margin to hold 
its 1958 title of No. 1 seller. 


If & And 

Like Pioneer IV, Wall Street’s bull sped 
into uncharted territory last week. As 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
boiled up between 3,900,000 and 4,800,000 
shares daily, Dow-Jones industrials hit a 
peak of 611.87, or 17 


is creeping up 





5 points above the 
436.89 low of a year ago. Not even tough 
could jolt it. The index gave up 
only 2.35 points on the Federal Reserve 


news 


Board’s discount-rate hike (see above) 
closed at 609.52. 
Such a broad and bright market led 


many an investor to play the old stubby- 
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pencil game of “How much would I have 
now if. . .” If he had bought 100 shares 
of some stocks, even at the 1929 pre- 
crash highs, he would now have a pile. 
Examples, counting stock splits and divi- 
dends, but not counting cash dividends 
and rights, of how each share multiplied: 


29 Number 

High of 
Stock (One Last Shares Total 

share) Week Now §$ Value 
Dow. Chem. 495 86 110.8 9,529 
IBM 255 527 173 «69,117 
Kodak 26434 153% 7.7 1,180 
Alcoa 539% 8348 12 998 
G.E. 403 80% 12 969 
Du Pont 231 225% a 902 
Goodyear 15442 129% 46 597 
Zenith 62%2 233 2 466 
Standard (N.J.) 83 5234 6.7 353 
G.M. 9134 46s 6 277 


But an investor could also have lost on 
some blue chips. For example: 


‘29 Number 

High of 
Stock (One Last Shares Total 

share) Week Now $ Value 
AT. &T. 310%2 24112 1 2412 
Western Union 2723/4 3642 4 146 
N.Y. Central 2564/2 265/8 1 265/e 
Nat'l Biscuit 23634 52 25 130 
Chrysler 135 542 2 109 
RCA 114% 5l¥2 1 5l¥2 
Pennsy R.R. 110 16¥2 1 l6ve 
Woolworth 1037s 55 1 55 


The man who had the courage to invest 
regularly in blue chips all during the De- 
pression and since could hardly have es- 
caped making a fortune. Last week, to 
thousands of curious investors, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith proved 
this in a booth in Manhattan's Grand 
Central Station. There a whirring IBM 
Cardatype accounting machine figured 
what would have happened had an inves- 
tor put an average $500 a year into a 
stock every year since 1929—about $15,- 
500 in all. Had he bought Alcoa, his shares 
would be worth $115,850, and he would 
have pocketed $17,158 in cash dividends 
—a paper profit of $117,373 before taxes. 
Other top gainers on the same basis: 











Stock Profit 
Goodyear Tire $271,142 
Dow Chemical 229,500 
Caterpillar Tractor 157,102 
Phillips Petroleum 132,935 
U.S. Steel 127,639 
Sears, Roebuck 116,137 
Gulf Oil 106,745 
G.M 105,354 
Eastman Kodak 104,900 
Du Pont 98,602 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 96,127 
G.E. 92,029 


FOREIGN TRADE 


U.S. Corner in Russia 

In Moscow's wooded Sokolniki Park, 
only 15 minutes from the Kremlin’s walls, 
Russian workers hustled last week in bit- 
ter cold to prepare for an invasion by the 
U.S. It will be a peaceful one: the first 
major U.S. exhibition in the Soviet Union, 
scheduled to run for six weeks beginning 
July 4. Designed to give the Russians a 
look at how the U.S. lives, the exhibition 
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Welton Becket 


U.S. Exurpition BUILDINGS IN Moscow (SKETCH) 
Models, markets, movies and miracles in a peaceful invasion. 


is the result of a cultural exchange agree- 
ment under which the Soviet Union plans 
to set up its own exhibit in Manhattan's 
Coliseum for eight weeks beginning June 
16. The Russians will pack their show 
with manufactured products, model class- 
rooms, scientific instruments (including 
Sputnik models), giant topographical 
maps, displays of collective farms, litera- 
ture and Soviet sports. Some so English- 
speaking young Russians will act as guides. 

For the U.S. exhibit in Sokolniki Park, 
where the czars once sent their falcons 
aloft, land equal to two city blocks is 
being cleared. A restaurant and steam- 
heated offices have been set up for U.S. 
officials and engineers who are converging 


on the site. On its way from Texas to Rus- 
sia this week is a huge, 200-ft.-wide, gold- 
anodized geodesic dome to crown the ex- 
hibition’s central building, a 30,000-sq.-ft. 
hall that will accommodate 5,000 visitors 
an hour. Russian name for the U.S. ex- 
hibition: Ugolok Ameriki, or “A Corner 
of America.” 

Near the domed “Idea Building’ will 
be a fan-shaped, multilevel exhibition hall, 
glassed in and covered with an accordion- 
pleated aluminum roof, Between the two 
buildings, the U.S. plastics industry will 
construct an all-plastic pavilion made of 
7o interlocked plastic sections shaped like 
hexagonal umbrellas. Separate from both 
will be a display of 21 U.S. auto models, 
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FORD FOUNDATION is planning 
public sale of about 2,000,000 shares 
of its 36,132,239 shareholding in Ford 
Motor Co., which has a market value 
of $55 a share. 


FIRST OFFSHORE OIL produc- 
tion in California, from a platform, 
will be started by Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. and Standard Oil of Calif. 
Two of 25 wells to be drilled on a 
110-ft. square rig two miles out from 
shore near Santa Barbara have al- 
ready produced as high as 865 bbl. 
per day in tests. 


FREIGHT-CAR SHORTAGE is ex- 
pected because “bad order ratio” 
(number of cars out of service be- 
cause of a need for repairs), has risen 
above safe level of 5% to 8.6% na- 
tional average. In some areas, such as 
the Allegheny region (which includes 
the Pennsylvania and B. & O. roads), 
the average is 20.6%. 


A. & P. HEIRS will sell a block of 
1,800,000 shares, 8% of the grocery 
chain’s outstanding stock, and valued 


at about $81 million, in the third 
largest secondary offering in history 
(first: Ford, $657.9 million; second, 
Upjohn Co., $108.4 million). 


SIX NUCLEAR SUBS have been 
contracted for by the Navy. Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp. will build two 
under a $49 million contract, N.Y. 
Shipbuilding two for $45 million. 
Navy yards will build two more. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT expects 
its best commercial-transport year in 
1959, will deliver 112 turbojet Elec- 
tras valued at $260 million (previous 
record: $203 million), set up a new 
Electronics and Avionics Division. 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
will sell up to $22.5 million worth, 
or 60%, of its 80.5% stock interest 
in N.Y. Shipbuilding. Louis Wolfson, 
chairman of both companies, says 
Merritt-Chapman will retain man- 
agement control. N.Y. Shipbuilding 
plans to acquire Higgins, Inc., New 
Orleans boat builder, through an ex- 
change of stock worth $2,500,000. 


i 
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USICIANS 

make the best 
businessmen. I'd 
much rather be rep- 
resented in a busi- 
ness deal by Stra- 
vinsky than any 
lawyer you could 
name.” So says Goddard Lieberson, 47, 
the handsome, debonair president of Co- 
lumbia Records. Lieberson ought to 
know. He is a musician (piano), com- 
poser (more than 100 pieces), novelist 
(Three for Bedroom C) and top-notch 
businessman. He has made Columbia the 
biggest seller of long-playing record al- 
bums (which now account for more than 
70% of all records sold) and doubled 
its sales (now more than $50 million) 
since he took over as president. 

In few other businesses is public taste 
so fickle, the worker so temperamental, 
the unexpected so common. Lieberson’s 
gift is that he thrives on all three. “This 
business is like running a gambling 
house,” he says. “You've got to cover 
yourself in all directions.” 

To cover himself, Lieberson pushed 
Columbia’s lead in LP recordings, put 
out the recording of South Pacific that 
was a milestone in the popularity of re- 
corded musicals. He expanded the re- 
cording frontier to include such non- 
musical offerings as the J Can Hear It 
Now series (more than 500,000 albums 
sold), founded the Columbia LP Record 
Club, the nation’s first and now its big- 
gest (more than 1.000.000 members) 
record club. When the stage production 
of My Fair Lady was searching for a 
backer, Lieberson persuaded Columbia 
Broadcasting System, owner of Colum- 
bia Records, to put up $250,000, not 
only struck gold on the show but began 
minting it when Columbia's Fair Lady 
album became the industry's biggest all- 
time LP hit (2,500,000 copies). Yet he 
does not hesitate to record what he con- 
siders worthy productions, e.g., Waiting 
for Godot, that are aimed at small audi- 
ences and are potential money losers. 

Lieberson often personally supervises 
the making of records, listens to every 
Columbia release. Elegantly dressed. 
usually in a grey suit and a custom-made 
tie, he gets equally enthusiastic over 
such diverse works as The Chick, a rau- 
cous new recording that spoofs rock 'n’ 
roll and pop records, and Ages of Man, 
Sir John Gielgud’s new readings from 
Shakespeare. Listening to Johnny Des- 
mond’s recording of Bye Bye Barbara, a 
song about a jilted boy, he joked: “A 
little masochism goes a long way.’ He 
has no patience with the selling seman- 
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The Musical Businessman 



















GODDARD LIEBERSON 


tics of his trade, once cracked: “All this 
business of firr and FDS is just slogans, 
like ‘It Floats,’ for Ivory soap. Do you 
know what it is? I don’t.” 

Since he believes that musicians devel- 
op sharp business brains through con- 
stant bargaining with orchestra leaders, 
managers, recording companies, etc., Lie- 
berson has put musicians in charge of his 
chief divisions. He hired Mitch Miller 
to run the popular-record division “de- 
spite the whoopdedoo because he was an 
oboe player and wore a beard.” He gets 
along famously with artists (“I like cre- 
ative people”), has lured many of them 
to Columbia, partly because, as Richard 
Rodgers says, “Goddard and his people 
make you feel a little more appreciated.” 
Lieberson has a good ear for trends— 
though he can sometimes prove hard of 
hearing. He thought rock ‘n’ roll was an 
undesirable and fleeting fad, refused to 
record the tunes till Columbia had lost 
millions of sales. As a result, RCA led 
Columbia last year in total sales because 
of its lead in 45-r.p.m. popular “singles.” 

Born in Staffordshire, England, the 
son of the owner of England's first rub- 
ber-heel factory, Lieberson started his 
career by studying classical music after 
the family moved to the U.S.. went to 
the Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter. He composed everything from a 
symphony to pieces for a string quartet 
before deciding that a composer—at 
least of his caliber—‘could not make a 
living in the U.S.” He took a $50-a-week 
job with Columbia just a few months 
after CBS bought it. Later, as Director 
of Masterworks, Lieberson almost single- 
handed built up Columbia’s skimpy cat- 
alogue of classical works to compete 
with first-place RCA Victor. He was 
made executive vice president in 1949, 
president in 1956, now earns a salary of 
$70,000 a year, plus benefits that bring 
it to about $100,000. 

Married in 1946 to Dancer Vera Zorina 
(his second), Lieberson likes to be a 
friend of the famous, is an untiring 
name-dropper. He was delighted when 
Rosemary Clooney substituted his name 
for Franklin Roosevelt's in her record- 
ing of How About You?, came up with: 
“And Goddard Lieberson’s looks give 
me a thrill.” Now Lieberson is guiding 
Columbia into stereophonic sound, this 
year is planning 200 stereo albums. He 
is convinced that stereo is a logical re- 
finement of LP rather than another tech- 
nological revolution, that what is put on 
records is still more important than how 
it is put on. Says he: “We are willing to 
put out the records on spaghetti if that’s 
what the technology calls for.” 









a pool for U.S.-made boats, and a Circa- 
rama similar to the 360° movie screen 
that proved a hit at the Brussels World's 
Fair. 

The U.S. exhibit, bossed by Harold C. 
McClellan, president of Los Angeles’ Old 
Colony Paint & Chemical Co., is spon- 
sored by the Government at a cost of 
more than $3.6 million, is expected to 
attract 34 million visitors, who will pay a 
few rubles each for admission. Nearly 170 
U.S. firms from 19 states have already 
contributed products, including musical 
instruments, 10,000 books, office equip- 
ment, a “miracle” kitchen, and a model 
U.S. house split down the middle so that 
Russians can walk between the halves. 
Two features particularly aimed at im- 
proving Russian knowledge of the U.S.: 
seven movie screens simultaneously show- 
ing different images on the same subject 
(e.g., seven views of supermarkets, high- 
way cloverleafs), with a commentary in 
Russian; an IBM RAMAC brain that will 
give electronic answers—printed in Rus- 
sian—to such questions about the U.S. as 
“How much butter was consumed last 
year?” 


Strategy for the West 


How can the U.S. counterattack the 
Soviet trade offensive? Seeking a strategy, 
President Eisenhower last year picked a 
blue-chip team of U.S. capitalists, headed 
by President Harold Boeschenstein of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.* Last 
week the committee reported that the real 
cold-war economic challenge is to stimu- 
late the export of more U.S. products, 
capital and know-how to all nations. It 
suggested a step-up in U.S. nonstrategic 
trade with the Soviet bloc, arguing that 
“if additional consumption of consumer 
goods could be stimulated, the result might 
be to produce pressures within the bloc, 
tending to divert resources from war po- 
tential to consumer goods.” That would 
also compel the Red bloc to sell at home 
many of the consumer goods that it now 
exports in competition with Western busi- 
nessmen, 

To block the Soviets, said the report, 
“it is of the utmost importance that new 
and greater use be made of the resources 
and initiative of private enterprise.” Its 
recommendations 
@ The U.S., instead of “giving money to 
a foreign government to build a project.” 
should hire a private U.S, operator to do 
the job. The U.S. should also establish an 
Office of Private Participation, manned by 
businessmen and Government career men 
who would “plan for the maximum use of 
private capital resources on each project 
and in each country program.” 

@ Trustbusters should ease up their scru- 
tiny of deals which “are important to the 





* Other members: J. P. Morgan & Co. Chair- 
man Henry C. Alexander; National Cash Reg- 
ister Chairman Stanley C. Allyn; Bechtel Corp. 
President S. D. Bechtel; Standard Oil of Calif. 
man R, G. Follis; Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Chairman Eugene Holman; General Electric 
Finance Committee Chairman Philip D. Reed; 
CBS President Frank Stanton; International 
Packers Ltd. Chairman A. Thomas Taylor. 
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ITS LIKE DRIVING— ONLY MORE FUN 


lrive-down Land- 
simplifies business 


Cessna’s drive-uy 
O-Matic greatly 
flying for you. 
You don't have to believe this—but 
it’s true. Flying a Land-O-Matic 
Cessna is almost as easy as driving. In 
many cases, it’s easier. And more fun. 
Make us prove it! 
Land-O-Matic is the sz 3 
ture that makes it so much e 
you to fly—and leave your competitors 


This Cessna’s so 
ble, you just 
drive in the sky.” 


“Ease back on the 
wheel and drive 
right off!” 


er 


“To go down, low- 


cut down on gas 


behind 
a Cessr 
car dow! 
to show mighty 
Land- latic—and only Ce 
While your dealer is ta 
- a drive in the 
ssna’s spacious cabin 
bility, extra-large control 
and all-metal construction 
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For example, it makes landing 


i dealer 
proud of 
na has it 


ing you up 


note 


xcellent v 
surfaces— 


3? Just $6,995 buys a new Cessna 


Oh-oh. 


ttle high and fast 


this time 


a.f. Wichita. The 
hown above: 
.a.f. Wichita. 


ll your ssna dealer now (Yellow 

). For a t analysis keyed to 
your particular business, ask about the 
“Value Per Mile” formula. And loc 
at all seven great Cessna models. Also 
ask him about lez plans. Or write: 
Cessna reraft Company, Dept. 
TM-6, Wichita, Kansas. 


150 with std. equip., f 
4-place Cessna 17 
$10 with std. equip., 


‘“*‘But Cessna’s 
Land-O-Matic 


We're a 


Cessna 





Vertay Cheering 


Cherry 


Denmarks 
Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 






= 
49 PROOF 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. T-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.1, N.Y. 





It’s a good idea to make your 
banking arrangements 


BEFORE YOU MOVE 
TO NEW JERSEY! 


WE'LL COME SEE YOU— wherever you are! 
A good many companies coming to the 
Newark-Essex County area have found 
it extremely helpful to have their banking 
arrangements set up in advance with 
National State. Our resources make it 
certain that we can handle your every 
banking need, nomatter how large or small. 





= ae eS 
22 banking offices serving Essex County communities. 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| Foreign Aid Program.” A U.S. company 
should be able to make a deal with a for- 
eign firm, get approval from the State and 
Justice Departments and then feel con- 
fident that the trustbusters will not come 
chasing ten years later, hollering monop- 
oly or cartel. 

@ The Treasury should 1) cut the 52% 
corporate tax on profits abroad to the 
7.8% rate for intercorporate dividends, 
and 2) collect the tax only when the prof- 
its are transferred to the U.S. 

Though the Treasury has long opposed 
such cuts, it is beginning to heed the 
rising chorus from businessmen that a tax 
slash would actually benefit the budget by 
reducing the need for foreign aid. Last 
week the Treasury was actively consider- 
ing some tax concessions to spur foreign 
investment. 


AVIATION 
The Profitable Jets 


After five months of U.S. service, the 
| jet planes are proving an airline's delight. 
With five Boeing 707s in daily service to 
Paris and six weekly to London, Pan 
American last week reported an average 
go% of seats filled (43.400 transatlantic 
passengers to date) v. the usual 50% to 
55% load factors at this time of year. 
Moreover. because the jets have stimu- 
lated all travel. Pan Am’s total transat- 
lantic business has jumped 46% in the last 
two months, with even bigger increases on 
the way. Advance bookings for the sum- 
mer travel season are up 236% in econ- 
omy class, up 340% in de luxe class. 

The same holds true for the domestic 
jet operators. Using leased Pan American 
707s, National Airlines has boosted its 
New York-Florida business impressively, 





with load factors of 95% southbound, 
85% northbound, has already carried 
35,000 passengers by jet since mid- 


December. American Airlines, with five 
7078 operating across the U.S. nonstop to 
Los Angeles, reported a 96.2% load factor 
v. the average 66°. The nine Lockheed 
Electra turboprops delivered so far boast 
average loads of nearly 80% on flights 
from New York to Chicago and Detroit. 
Together, the two jet-powered craft boost- 
ed American’s February business to an 
alltime record of 364 million revenue pas- 
senger miles, some 8% better than last 
year at this time. Eastern already has 18 
Electras in service. and reports loads 30% 
to so% better than the average for piston- 
engined craft. 


INDUSTRY 


Ultrasonics: Unheard Progress 
For years ultrasonics meant something 
only to dogs and other sub-human crea- 
tures. One of the few uses of ultra-high 
sound waves was in whistles, too high- 
pitched for human ears, to call pets. To- 
day ultrasonics is an exciting new techno- 
logical frontier. Last year the ultrasonics 
industry’s commercial and military sales 
reached $25 million, and in 1959 they 
are expected to double. Last week indus- 
try experts estimated that within five 
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America’s giant new missiles 
take shape on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


One of the most exciting and dramatic developments in America today i 
wie) 32h 


; a> 





is to be found in the skies above Cape Canaveral — as our mighty missiles 
thrust into outer space, exploring the frontier of the future. 

America’s progressive railroads are essential to almost every phase of 
missile production . . . hauling tremendous loads of raw materials, steel, 
electronic equipment, assemblies and subassemblies. No other form of 
transportation can do these great jobs with the efficiency and economy 
of the railroads. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS: Ingenious machines such as 


The railroads are vital to America’s defense and to the growth of its this air-pressure ballast tamper help to assure smooth 


economy. The country — you — couldn't do without them. rides for passengers and freight. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D, C, 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 
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Coffee-Break Smiles 





COME TO THE 
COFFEE BAR 


“We have installed our Oasis Hot 'n 
Cold in a ‘coffee bar’. It has caused 
many admiring and interested com- 
ments. We always use it to serve our 
customers.” ., . Industrial Equipment 
Leasing Company, San Francisco. 


Delights Customers 
“When customers see the Oasis Hot 
‘n Cold, they're delighted that they 
can use it also.” ... Landscape Com- 
pany in Florida, 


Ice Breaker 
“An important angle of our Oasis 
Hot 'n Cold is being able to serve cus- 
tomers coffee quickly 
when they are in our 
office for conference. 
It’s a good ice breaker 
because it puts the 
customer in a relaxed 
mood to do business." 
...Feed Dealer, Indiana 


Send Coupon NOW 
for FREE Book! 


Get facts on “How to 
cut coffee-break time 
in half.” Send coupon 
for FREE Booklet and 
details of FREE Bev- 
erage Offer. 


HOT 'N COL 


and standard water coolers 


Sold everywhere . . . rented in many areas 

Distributed in Canada by G, H, Wood & Company, itd. 
THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1-L, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my copy of “How to cut coffee-break 
time in half," plus my FREE Beverage 
Certificate. 


name. 





company 





address. 





city and state 
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years there will be a $150 million annual 
market for ultrasonic* equipment. 

Ultrasonic machines are used for hospi- 
tal and industrial cleaning and degreasing. 
They can join metals previously impos- 
sible to weld or solder, drill square and 
other odd-shaped holes in brittle materi- 
als, such as germanium and glass. They 
will measure any liquid, including exotic 
jet fuels, and liquid oxygen in rockets. 
The aircraft, electronic and missile mak- 
ers have been a major spur to the growth 
of ultrasonics. Before the development 
of ultrasonic cleaners, jet-engine nozzles 
and oil filters had to be thrown away 
when dirty. Now imbedded residue can be 
removed in minutes through the use of 
sound energy. The sound waves whip the 
water into millions of microscopic bub- 
bles which burst against the material, rip- 
ping dirt away. No transistor core goes to 
its final assembly package without an ul- 
trasonic bath to remove impurities. 

Whistle at Work. Sheffield Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Bendix Aviation Corp., has 
just unveiled a tool for machining brittle 
material that combines eight ultrasonic 
machines into one unit. Gulton Industries 
of Metuchen, N.J. will bring out a new 
line of cleaners, standardize the manufac- 
ture of its drills and meet 
demands of the expanding market. Acous- 
tica Associates, Mineola, L.I., last week 
demonstrated a new “ultrasonic dipstick” 
that continuously gauges the levels of 
virtually any liquid. 

Aggressive Acoustica is an example of 
how fast an ultrasonics firm can grow, 
In 1955 Acoustica’s young (now 38) Pres- 
ident Robert L. Rod set up shop in a 
boathouse, landed six contracts for some 
$8,000 worth of ultrasonic cleaners. Since 
then, Acoustica’s sales have increased, on 
the average, six times every year. For the 
fiscal year ended last Feb. 28, sales hit 
$4,750,000, with earnings of 50¢ per share 
v. 8¢ in Stock issued at per 
share in 1956 was selling around per 
share last week. To earnings this 
year, Bob Rod is counting on new ideas. 
Among them: an ultrasonic whistle that 
will increase or decrease the rate at which 
solid fuel in missiles burns, control its 
thrust, (Sound waves shot through a ma- 
terial accelerate many chemical reactions, 
including combustion. ) 

Cleaning Up. Most profitable area of 
ultrasonics thus far is cleaning, where the 
field is divided between small companies 
such as Acoustica and Gulton and diversi- 
fied big ones such as Bendix, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. and Detrex Chemical In- 
dustries of Detroit. Detrex, the largest 
U.S. maker of dry-cleaning equipment, 
last year sold $1,250,000 worth of ultra- 
sonic cleaners for electric shavers, auto- 
engine parts, outboard motors, jewelry 


welders to 





1957. 





boost 


| and the tips of ballpoint pens. One cleaner 


* The term ultrasonics technically refers to 
sound waves above the audible-to-humans range, 


about 20,000 cycles per second and up. But it 





is loosely used to describe all applications of 
sound energy to industrial processes, although 
many ultrasonic devices use frequencies within 
and even below the audible range, Military 


sonar applications are not usually included. 














Opp-SHAPED Hotes Cut spy RAYTHEON 
Easy for dogs to understand. 


washes a cash register with 5,000 parts in 
| minutes, Says Detrex’s Chief Engineer 
T. J. Kearny: “Some day we'll be clean- 
ing clothes with ultrasonic equipment.” 
Silent sound grinders, such as those 
made by Raytheon Mfg. Co., have won 
an important market for odd-shaped cut- 
ting, and ultrasonics is also being used by 
steel, aluminum, auto and aircraft com- 
panies to find flaws in metals. Test equip- 
ment made by Sperry Products Inc. of 
Danbury, Conn. is used to detect weak 
spots in railroad tracks and scan reactor 
tubing for atomic submarines. The com- 
pany is also developing a device to meas- 
ure the amount of meat on a hog or steer 
by gauging the time it takes for sound 
waves to bounce back from tissue separat- 
ing meat from fat. Reflectone Corp.. elec- 
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HOW TO WORK A MIRACLE 
AT YOUR OWN DESK 


All you need is 


Bel’ Stenorette” 


the complete 
dictating-transcribing machine 
with revolutionary magnetic tape 


The miracle is Stenorette, the truly modern dictating-tran- 
scribing machine that gives you more efficiency and economy 
than any other dictating machine in the world. Here’s why. 
Stenorette uses miraculous Magnetic Tape, and only a mag- 
netic medium can give you error-free dictation...the economy 
of using it over and over again...the freedom to record, 
erase, re-record with the flick of a switch. And you can dictate 
continuously for as long as 45 minutes! Mister, this is a 
miracle! 

Why don’t you try this miracle for yourself? Hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied owners demonstrate why Stenorette is 
the fastest growing complete dictating-transcribing machine 
today... the easiest-to-use...the most economical...the instru- 
ment that lets you “Talk Your Way To A Shorter Day.” 
There are more Stenorettes sold in the United States than 


all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 
© Registered Trademark © DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 1959 
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THERE'S MAGIC UNDER YOUR THUMB. 


The Stenorette microphone puts magic right in your 
hand. One button—under your thumb, lets you dictate, 
stop, erase a word, correct a sentence, change whole 
paragraphs...continue dictating exactly at the spot 
you left off! It’s all done with the flick of a finger— 
you don’t even have to touch the machine! 

The miracle works for your secretary too! Your voice 
always reproduces with amazing fidelity. Accessories 
designed for her convenience, let her transcribe from 
the very same machine you used for dictating. 

And remember, you travel light with Stenorette. It’s 
ready to perform miracles wherever you go! 


Dictate and transcribe with this ONE 


miracle push-button machine. $7] r 7 950: 
* Plus F.E.T. Transcribing accessories at slight extra cost 
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All of these Shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NOT A NEW ISSUE March 3, 1959 


628,722 Shares 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Company 


(Nickel Plate) 


Common Stock 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 





Pais beer 


DESIGN ®% CRAFTSMANSHIP 





In America’s most tastefully furnished homes, Heritage furniture 
is a living tradition. Heritage has a genius for interpreting the 
best of the past for living today, and people who know fine furni- 
ture recognize this quality at a glance. You will always find 
the Heritage hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the 
upholstery. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send 
fifty cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-3, High Point, N.C. 
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tronics company of Stamford, Conn., is 
perfecting an ultrasonic meat tenderizer 
that will break down the fibers and “make 
a chuck pot roast taste like a sirloin 
steak.” e 

Weapon Against Smog. Like any daz- 
zling new technology, ultrasonics has been 
plagued by phonies and glib promoters, 
still has a few. But the shakeout is nearly 
over, and the industry’s promise is about 
ready to be matched by accomplishments. 
An ultrasonic dishwasher for the home is 
already technically feasible but too ex- 
pensive to mass-market. High-frequency 
whistles have already dispersed fog and 
smog in small spaces. The hope is to do 
it outdoors. These breakthroughs, and the 
use of ultrasonics for many other proc- 
esses, such as the aging of wine and dry- 
ing of instant coffee, may well come next 
year or next week. 


GOVERNMENT 
Depleting Allowance 


Nothing is more sacred to many Con- 
gressmen than the depletion allowance. 
Attempts by various administrations to 
change it have been quickly beaten down. 
Undaunted by this, Treasury Secretary 
Robert B. Anderson last week took up 
the attack again. He told Congress that 
something has to be done to tighten up 
on the depletion allowance; the loopholes 
in the law are so many that the Treasury 
stands to lose hundreds of millions in 
revenue each year. 

The Treasury's argument is that the 
allowance off taxable income (ranging 
from 5% for clay to 274% for oil and 
gas) was originally conceived as a form 
of compensation to industries that extract 
raw materials and thus presumably ‘“de- 
plete” their storehouse of goods. It was 
meant to apply only to the raw material 
itself. But recent court decisions have ex- 
tended the allowance to include a wide 
range of refined and processed products. 
Oilmen, for example, are able to compute 
the allowance on the value of petroleum 
products made from gas as they come 
from the cycling plants and not on the 
lower value of gas at the well. The danger 
of this precedent, said Treasury, is that 
the allowances could be carried to ridicu- 
lous extremes, with claims being allowed 
for structural steel, ceramics, pig alumi- 
num, etc. The allowance on two tons of 
iron ore is $2.40, said Treasury, but would 
jump to $44.25 if computed on the value 
of steel bolts made from the ore, The 
Treasury already stands to lose $297 mil- 
lion in claims for rebates now being asked 
for in court, could lose as much as $600 
million annually if the new interpretation 
for mining is stretched across the board. 

Secretary Anderson wants Congress to 
rewrite the laws as soon as possible to 
close the loophole before it gets any big- 
ger. He will probably win his point. Aside 
from a few coal men and quarry operators, 
who argue that their crushing and wash- 
ing Operations are so basic that they 
should be included, most businessmen 
agree that the allowance could rapidly 
become too much of a good thing. 
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Three brothers— 


and their marvelous sausage 


IT BEGAN 86 YEARS AGO, when a 14- 
year-old Bavarian boy became an 
American. He started as an appren- 
tice in a Detroit meat packing house; 
worked there three years. But in 1876 
he came to Chicago. He liked it im- 
mediately; he sensed opportunity. So 
he wrote to a brother in Europe: 
“Learn to make good sausage. Then, 
come to Chicago!” 

The brother did both. Then, the 
two men opened a small meat market 
inthe city. Theirspecialty: fine Bavar- 
jan sausage. Later a third brother ar- 
rived from the old country to keep 
the books for the young enterprise. 

It went well. So well that the owner 





a[st; The First N 


(A true story) 


of the store refused to renew the 5- 
year lease, hoping to take over for 
himself the business the brothers had 
built up. It was time for decision. 
Using savings, and inheritance and 
a bank loan, they erected a 2-story 
building two blocks away. And it 
came to be the heart of a great meat 
processing plant. 

Through the years the family built 
one of the finest operations known. To- 
day, its plants extend coast to coast; it 
is now a multi-million-dollar business. 

The man who started this company 
is gone. But The First National Bank 
of Chicago, which was on hand to 
lend money for his company’s first 


significant expansions, still deals with 
men of his name in the second gener- 
ation—and the third. We have similar 
relationships of long standing with 
many other prominent meat packers. 

This bank has always been alert to 
growth potential. Each of its 10 Di- 
visions serves one group of industries, 
observing trends, studying methods 
which give better banking service. 
Officers have specialized knowledge 
about the industry with which they 
deal—from processing to retailing. 

Whether you’re a meat packer or 
an oilman, you get down to facts here 
—fast. If your present financial aid 
is giving anything less, call us now. 


ational Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NAA is at work in the fields of the future 


Promise of the Peaceful Atom: 


Electricity for the 


Until man learned to free the energy of the atom, 
and then to harness it for useful tasks, there was no 
hope of giving the have-not peoples of the world 
even a fraction of the electricity they need for a 
modern industrial economy. 

There is simply not enough coal, oil, and gas to 
go around—and the end of them is alarmingly close. 
Fuel costs are steadily increasing in nations that 
have mines and wells, while those that bring fuel 
from afar must pay more for both fuel and trans- 
portation. 

But the world is generously endowed with ura- 
nium—enough to supply abundant electricity to 
each man, woman, and child of its multiplying mil- 
lions for at least a thousand years. Transportation 
will no longer be a problem, for one pound of 
uranium can make as much electricity as 26 million 
pounds of coal. 

What was true in theory yesterday has become 
real in fact today. For the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has approved three basic designs of nuclear 
power reactors for export to Euratom and to the 
power-hungry peoples of the world. Power stations 
based on these reactors can be built immediately. 
They have been proved by exhaustive tests and 
successful pilot plant operation...selected for 
practicality and for economy of construction and 
operation. Through them, America is helping to 
fulfill the promise of the Peaceful Atom. 

One of the three reactor types chosen by the 


NORTH AMERICAN 





world’s waiting millions 


Atomic Energy Commission was designed and built 
by the Atomics International Division of North 
American Aviation. This is the Organic Moderated 
Reactor (OMR), which has been in operation for 
18 months. The OMR has the inherent advantage 
of a low-pressure system. It is extremely safe, can 
be housed in a building of ordinary construction 
(instead of a thick-walled structure of reinforced 
concrete), and uses many conventional materials 
and fittings available in other countries. An Organic 
Moderated Reactor will be built by Atomics Inter- 
national for the city of Piqua, Ohio. 

The OMR can be built in a wide range of power 
capacities, from small to very large. Thus it is 
adaptable to the needs of villages and cities, isolated 
factories and industrial complexes. And it is highly 
suitable for propelling tomorrow’s giant tankers 
and merchantmen—operating more than a year 
without refueling. 

Another proven AI concept, the Sodium Gra- 
phite Reactor, is now being built to generate elec- 
tricity for Consumers Public Power District of 
Nebraska. Al is also designing an advanced reactor 
concept for a group of fifteen Southwest utility 
companies. Al research reactors—in Japan, Den- 
mark, West Germany, West Berlin, Italy—are 
helping train a new generation of nuclear scien- 
tists. Canoga Park, California—headquarters of 
the Atomics International Division—has become a 
worldwide center of nuclear technology. 
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Wildly Alive 


Spinster (242 pp.}—Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner—Simon & Schuster ($3.75). 


This first novel by a woman in her 
forties is an astonishing work, one of the 
few rewarding books of a so-so season. 
The spinster of the title is Anna Voronto- 
sov, a schoolteacher in back-country New 
Zealand. She is a small woman of uncer- 
tain age, whose passions are still young 
because she has never used them. Gifted 
but a little balmy, Anna primes herself 
for school each morning with half a tum- 
bler of brandy, frequently gets the weeps, 
talks persuasively to trees and flowers. 
has stupendous headaches in Technicolor. 
Wildly alive, Anna flinches only at the 
thought of her empty womb. She knows 
her enemies, “all married women,” and 
has a pronounced allergy to “smug men 
using women and then cruising off and 
leaving them to clean up.” 

When Anna was young and_ good- 
looking, an important man wanted her 
and she refused. Today. there is Paul, 
whose eyes are “great blue perfect things 
with lids like lips,” and she refuses him 
also. The reason: neither would speak 
the magic phrase, “Will you marry me?” 

Many Sires. Love repressed in one area 
bursts out in another. Anna swims through 
day after day in a sea of 70 children— 
white, Maori, and “the brown-white of 
the New Race”—who overflow her prefab 
schoolhouse. There are screams from little 
brown Ara: “Miss Vottot! Seven he’s got 
a knife! He’s cutteen my stomat!” Blos- 
som’s nose needs wiping, Matawhero’s 
shirt must be tucked in, Dennis’ lost pen- 
cil found, Twinnie’s tears crooned away, 
lice plucked from Mere’s hair. And more 
screams: “Miss Pop-ofi, Seven he’s trying 
to kill us all with the axe for nutteen!” 
Anna revels in the torrent of these differ- 
ent personalities, faces and colors. She 
thinks to herself that if she had ever borne 
children she would have wanted them this 
way—the “offspring of many sires.” 

Anna’s inefficiencies—her forgetfulness 
about roll call, her chaotic classroom—are 
only surface disabilities. Absorbed in the 
agony of infant minds expanding under 
pressure, she is less interested in taming 
her Maoris than in finding the key to these 
hearts as virgin as her body. She becomes 
convinced that the words the youngsters 
respond to are not those in the pap-filled 
children’s books but the ones drawn from 
fear and sex—from the vital reservoirs of 
life. Kiss, ghost, butcher, police, fight, jail 
—shown such words, the most stubborn 
of the nonlearners read and write. 

Dangerous Activity. Author Ashton- 
Warner, a teacher for 17 years in Maori 
schools and an amateur painter and musi- 
cian, has fashioned a strikingly individual 
style: her sentences come tumbling forth 
like precision acrobats, alive with imagery, 
sensuous perception, heroic echoes. The 
full-lunged children are so noisily present 
that, for many, reading Spinster will seem 
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cr 
ert Connell 


NOVELIST ASHTON-WARNER 
With imagery, perception and love. 


like living next door to an all-day play- 
ground. The adults are drawn as well, 
with acute observation of the irritable 
crankiness that so often accompanies ded- 
ication, and with a tragicomic sense that 
it is often the most trivial despair that 
most startlingly changes an existence. 
Anna Vorontosov is a major literary 
creation, a woman forever leaping to the 
barricades against mediocrity. The joy of 
teaching has seldom been more beautifully 
described than in this book. It seems only 
right—and not melodramatic—that Paul, 
a fellow teacher who respects neither the 
minds nor the bodies of his pupils, should 





Poris-Match 
DEFENDANT ADAMS 
Without sex, money or gore. 











blow out his brains. It is Author Ashton- 
Warner's view that teaching is a most 
dangerous activity, particularly at the 
level where the untutored five-year-old 
first collides with the civilized world. 
They may seem adorable infants now, but 
they are the whores and murderers of to- 
morrow, or tomorrow’s saints and scholars. 


Courtroom Drama 

THe Triat of Doctor Aoams (245 
pp.|—Sybille Bedford—Simon & Schus- 
fer ($3.75). 


Nobody stages better murder trials 
than the British, or writes about them 
with a more intriguing combination of 


solemnity and excitement. The 1957 mur- 
der trial of Dr. John Bodkin Adams, 
the longest (17 days) in recent English 
history, was easily one of the outstanding 
legal dramas ever to be seen at London's 
Old Bailey. Its major appeal did not rest 
on sex, money or gore; it came from the 
encounter between law and medicine, two 
intricate, big, imprecise and sometimes 
deadly disciplines. British Author Sybille 
Bedford, noted for her brilliant novel The 
Legacy (Time, Feb. 11, 1957), has re- 
created the trial in a fascinating book. 

Medical Mystery. Among Dr. Adams’ 
patients in the coastal resort of East- 
bourne was wealthy old Mrs. Morell, who 
had suffered a cerebral stroke in 1948. For 
her Dr. Adams prescribed 1,629 grains of 
barbiturates, 1,928 grains of Sedormid (a 
sedative), 164 grains of morphine and 139 
grains of heroin, over a period of ten and 
a half months. At the end of that time, 
82-year-old Mrs. Morell died and was cre- 
mated. Six years later, after police investi- 
gated his treatment of Mrs. Morell and 
other patients, he was charged with hav- 
ing murdered Mrs. Morell by administer- 
ing excessive doses of drugs. 

The prosecution case had three major 
weaknesses. One was motive. Under Mrs. 
Morell’s will Dr. Adams got a case of sil- 
ver, worth no more than $761—hardly a 
sufficient incentive for murder. The sec- 
ond weakness was heavy reliance on three 
nurses, who gave testimony damaging to 
Dr. Adams; brilliant Defense Counsel 
Geoffrey Lawrence produced the actual 
sickroom records kept by the nurses, and 
the discrepancy between what they re- 
membered six years later and what they 
had actually written down at the time 
rendered their evidence absurd. Finally, 
there was the medical mystery of the 
human constitution: were the injections 
excessive or were they reasonable to keep 
the patient comfortable? Were they fatal 
or would Mrs. Morell have died anyway? 
Physicians’ testimony was neatly split. 

Shadow Play. To the account of all this 
—the fencing of cross-examination, the 
cumbersome but deeply civilized legal 
safeguards of the individual, the Greek 
chorus of spectators and newsmen com- 
menting on the proceedings—Author Bed- 
ford brings a superb style and a magic eye 
through which she sees old scenes in a new 
way. One of her courtroom vignettes: 
“Some of the seats have emptied. People 
have crept out into the hall, to send off 
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"See how easily I adjust this new AUTRONIC-EYE! And it’s 
completely automatic. As driving conditions change, I make 
it more sensitive—or less sensitive—by just turning the 
Distance Control Dial. Dims my lights for other drivers 
at exactly the right instant . . . switches them back to 
bright as soon as the way is clear. I drive more relaxed 
now that my dimming is automatic. What’s more, it’s nice 
to know you’re making night-driving easier for others." 


7 BUICK AUTRONILEYE rm mya 


to dim your lights . . . reminds other 


drivers to return your courtesy. 


Power Headlight Control 


DEVELOPED BY GUIDE LAMP DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION « ANDERSON, IND. 
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Tiny sardine 
gives long wear 
to huge tank! 


Rusty tank? Just scrape and wirebrush 
to remove rust scale and loose rust— 
then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining 
sound rusted surface. The speciall 
processed fish oil vebicle in the primer 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Saves 
time, money, metal — usually elimi- 
nates costly surface preparations. 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings, in many 
attractive colors, beautify as they pro- 
tect over-the-years, Prompt delivery 
from Industrial Distributor stocks. _ 





SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS— 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION “Sy 


2402 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 


ST-OLEUM 
RUST! At local paint, 
hordware, lumber dealers 
& for homeowner use 





Distinctive as your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute 
eeeeeeee 









NEW 
SMOKING 
PLEASURE... 








New Aluminized Fabric 
(other quality fabrics available 
galvanized steel, aluminum, stainless steel) 
8 basic fence designs, 6 gate styles 
Expert installation by nearby specialists 


Registered Certificate of Quality 
furnished to property owner 


Quality fences—since 1883 


Write for helpful booklet 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters « Monessen, Pa. 


A product of Page Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Humidor pock 
of 20 cigars 


Carton of 200—$3.25 


TREND 
Mud LITTLE CIGARS 


BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


TREND is a new adventure in deep-down 
smoking satisfaction. It’s a different smoke— 
a smoker's smoke—100% mild, mellow cigar 
tobaccos clear through, including the uniform 
tobacco wrapper. Richly rewarding—yet you 
need not inhale to enjoy them, Try TREND. 


Free TREND cigar holder with every carton 
Stephano Brothers (Cigar Division), Phila. 7, Pa. 
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the latest or just to smoke, for air... 
Looking back through the glass panels of 
the shut door, one can see into the court 
—wigged heads, writing hands, the judge 
enthroned, red-robed, heraldic like a king 
of cards; the back of the doctor’s head 
and neck solid above the parapet; counsel 
in shadow-play shooting out an arm; lips 
moving soundless, all silent, sharp, like 
fish inside a bowl.” 

Defendant Adams did not testify: his 
attorney argued that after six years the 
doctor’s memory might fail him. The jury 
virtually directed to do so by the judge 
acquitted Adams of the murder charge. 
He later faced 15 other charges, including 
improper concealment of drugs, forging 
other doctors’ names on prescriptions and 
falsely stating on three patients’ crema- 
tion certificates that he had no pecuniary 
interest in their deaths (they had actually 
made bequests to him in their wills). He 
pleaded guilty to all but one of these 
charges, paid a stiff fine, was later barred 
from medical practice; he now lives quiet- 
ly in his 18-room house in Eastbourne. 

Although the outcome of The Trial of 
Doctor Adams is known to the reader 
from the start, the book remains sus- 
penseful to the end. It proves once again 
that the Old Bailey often makes for better 
drama than the Old Vic. 


Charm & Chill 


Devic sy tHe Sea (224 pp.J}—Nina 
Bawden—Lippincott ($3.50). 


Girt with a boyish garb for boyish task, 
Eager she wields her spade: yet loves 
as well 
Rest on a friendly knee, intent to ask 
The tale he loves to tell. 


That is how nymphet-nuzzling Vic- 
torian Lewis (Alice in Wonderland) Car- 
roll evoked a little girl’s seaside idyl.. The 
lines might well apply to nine-year-old 
Hilary Bray and her discovery, in Devil 
by the Sea, that little girls who walk along 
the shore can expect to find more than 
sand castles. The friendly knee that inno- 
cent Hilary encounters is the shank of an 
old derelict whom she meets at the amuse- 
ment park in her seaside home town of 
Henstable. Later that afternoon Hilary 
sees the old man lead another little girl 
across the marshes. Watching his “clumsy 
horror, the surgical boot, the clubfoot,” 
she decides that he is the Devil. When 
she reads in the paper that the little girl 
has been murdered, Hilary is sure “the 
Devil” did it. 

The certainty is the more horrible be- 
cause her family will not believe her story 
of the crime. They first ignore, then mock 
her. “Hilary, I hate a liar,” says her 
father. Her wambly, 17-year-old stepsister 
Janet is too busy with a married school- 
master to watch over her charge. Auntie 
Florence, nearly 80, who combs the beach 
for “anything and everything” and hides 
her treasure in a cave, is absorbed in her- 
self, Only Hilary's younger brother Pere- 
grine, whom she alternately pets and pa- 
tronizes, shares her “delicious fearfulness.” 
But eventually even he fails her. And 
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“Right now they're both tied up—but they'll be happy 
to discuss insurance with you in the morning.” 


Before tomorrow morning, one out of every three 
business firms could suffer a criminal loss not 
covered by insurance. In fact, surveys prove that 
over 2,500,000 businesses lack adequate protec- 
tion against one or more common risks. 

Yours could well be one of them. So why take 
chances. Ask your tna Casualty agent today for 
a complete analysis of your present insurance 
program and the risks to which your business 


AL TNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


is exposed. His professional methods were pio- 
neered by tna Casualty. And he backs them up 
with his individual personal service. 

Why not phone him? His name is listed in the 
yellow pages of your local directory. 

* * * 

Ask about Budget-Rite, Aitna Casualty’s new 
monthly payment plan. It’s simple — convenient 
— businesslike. Conserves working capital, too. 





t the policies with 


PS: 


*Personal Service 





Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 





“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELERS 


ROT 
wi. a ° 


SAYS: 


DOROTHY MALONE 
Starring in the 20th Century 
Fox movie “Warlock.” 


This mark identifies the 
world’s most honored cheque 


EXPRESS 
CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS 


FIELO WAREHOUSING OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING 


JTUAL FUND INFORMATION 


Just what is 


Incorporated 
Investors 


©) 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
_ securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income. 


FREE PROSPECTUS 
gives full details 


THe PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send Prospectus on Incorporated © 
Investors 








CREDIT CARDS 





TRAVEL SERVICE 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


An exciting new adventure in 


INNER SPACE 





CHICAGO'S Executive House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideally locat- 
ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel 
living. The Executive House sets new standards for 
America’s most pampered guests. 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


| Execulive House 


Dept.T. 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, lil. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 












when Hilary’s father finally realizes that 
the girl was right about the murder, it is 
too late; he dies of a heart attack. 

In the end, Hilary’s need for affection 
overcomes even her terror of the “Devil.” 
When she meets him again in a field 
beyond the Downs, she smiles in welcome 
and he invites her to his trailer. The last 
part of Novelist Bawden’s melodrama is 
dominated by the cliffhanging question of 
what will happen to Hilary in that trailer. 

The story of a child who witnesses a 
crime and cannot make the adult world 
understand has been written before, but 
rarely so well, Devil by the Sea is the 
season’s most chilling tale, and British 
Novelist Bawden tells it with the devil's 
own gift of gab and style. She can charm 
as well as chill. The innocent childhood 
scenes she sets down, in contrast to the 
mounting horror in the background, are 
as engaging as any of the beach idyls 
sketched by Lewis Carroll. 


The Wily Wali 


Report FROM PRracticatty NOwHERE 
(252 pp.}—John Sack—Harper ($3.95). 


The big countries have been thorough- 
ly pawed over by tourists and travel writ- 
ers. Searching for a virgin field, Author- 
Traveler John Sack turned to 13 of the 
smallest and least important nations, semi- 

| nations and oddball principalities he could 
find, from sea-girt Lundy (pop. 21), ten 
miles off the coast of an indifferent Eng- 
land, to the Middle Eastern principality 
of Swat (pop. 518,600), whose wily Wali 
encourages the tourist trade, according to 
Sack, by personally inspecting the toilet 
drains in his nation’s only hotel. 

Generally, Author Sack found the rulers 
he encountered friendly in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of their domains. But not 
always; the Sovereign Military Order of 
Malta rules over an area in Rome that is 
half as large as a football field and has a 
total population of two. One of them, the 
reigning Lieutenant Grand Master, was 
far too busy to see Sack. In Monaco, 
Sack missed Prince Rainier, but every- 
where else he hobnobbed with the princes, 
seneschals, presidents, captains regent 
sheiks, nawabs, rahs and dewans of 
postage-stamp domains from Sark in the 
English Chi annel to Sikkim on the edge of 
Tibet. The Nawab of Amb, a country that 
is gradually being swallowed up by Paki- 
stan, told Sack of his philanthropies (he 
had just given 60¢ to a beggar, $3.60 to 
an aE Tee ). Then, too, his son, the 
Nawab Zada, has had difficulties (exces- 
sive wenching and cheating on exams) at 
two missionary colleges in Pakistan, but 
now has his sights set on Harvard. 

In his journeyings Author Sack, 30, 
visited the Middle European principality 
of Liechtenstein, where he was the near- 
victim of an explosion in a salami-skin 
factory; learned in Sharja on the Arabian 
peninsula that the selling price of a slave 
girl is $270; gambled for low stakes with 
Cadillac-driving smugglers in Andorra, the 

| tiny domain perched in the Pyrenees, be- 
tween France and Spain. An ex-reporter 
for U.P. and a magazine writer, Sack em- 
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Automation 


Dollar 


c YOUR FIRM faces alert competition, your 
Office Automation Dollar is today your 
key business dollar—the savingest dollar 
you spend! A modest number of dollars 
spent for Friden automation units can 
bring your biggest economy—no need to 
budget a fortune! 


All Friden equipment is relatively low 
in cost and individual units can be com- 
bined to meet the special work-flow needs 
of any type office. Start with one Friden 
unit, then add another and another as 
each pays for itself! 

Friden automation units range from 
the astonishing Tape-Talk machines—the 
Computyper®, Flexowriter®, Teledata® 
and others of this group—to the brilliant 
Friden Caleulator, The Thinking Machine 
of American Business, and Friden Natural 
Way Adding Machines. 


@®eseeoeeoeoeoea ees eoeeoecoeevesc se 


FOR EXAMPLE— 
sales orders, invoices, purchase orders 
up to 90% automatic 


The Friden FLexowrirer® Programatic 
is one of the basic Tape-Talk machines. 
Flexowriter prepares sales orders 70% 
automatically from edge-punch cards or 
tape, and produces automatically by- 
product tape or tab cards, eliminating 
manual punching and manual verification. 
By-product tape actuates Flexowriter to 
type automatically up to 90% of invoice, 
while operator ‘fills in’ average of only 
10%. Flexowriter provides similar advan- 
tages for other office routines. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Flexowriter® Programatic 
with tape punch and reader 


NTidep- 


Automatic office operation is the Friden function — Call your 
Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California . . . 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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D! Scholls 





The Shoe With The 


COMFORTING 
Hidden ARCH LIFT! 










Keeps Your 
Arches UP, 

Never 
Lets You 
Down! 


With Hand-Built, 
Hand-Pegged Arch 


The ONLY Shoe of 
Its Kind in the World! 


Dr. Scholl’s Copeg Shoes are fashion- 
smart—yet are unlike any other shoe in 
scientific design ...in fit ...in quality 
craftsmanship ...in ‘made - to - order” 
feel and comforting support. The grate- 
ful “lift” they give your arches helps 
relieve and prevents tired, aching feet, 
foot and leg pains and painful callouses. 


Dr. Scholl's Copeg Shoes are made of choicest 
soft kid or calfskin, in black and brown Ox- 
fords and High Shoes. Expertly fitted at Dr. 
Scholl's Foot Comfort* Shops in principal cities 
and selected Shoe and Dept. Stores. If not 
obtainable locally,write for catalog. Dept.T39, 


Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, I!inois 


Danes Rete | 


«BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


This is the Shrine of Democracy — 
America’s mightiest memorial. 
Come to the land of Mount Rush- 
more, see the inspiring Passion 
Play, explore a six million acre 
mountain wonderland. Choice 
lodges, resorts, motels, camp 
sites meet every budget 
need for family-fun. 


Write for FREE color folder! 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


Publicity Director, 
Pierre 21, South Dakota 
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ploys a racily frenetic style, ¢.g., using 
“chug-a-lug” as a verb meaning to drink 
and “crackajack” as an adjective mean- 
ing excellent, and is often as determinedly 
elfin as Tchico, the dog ghost of Sark. 
{In rating the 13 microcosmic spots he 
visited, Sack gives highest honors to San 
Marino, the mountaintop republic in Italy, 
and second place to polo-playing Punial, 
a small state near Kashmir. Readers may 
find the book too whimsy-whamsy to be 
described as crackajack, but it should not 
drive them to chug-a-lug. 


The Heart of a King 


EvizasetH THE Great (336 pp.)—Eliz- 
abeth Jenkins—Coward-McCann ($5). 


Was Elizabeth I illegitimate? Was she 
capable of pregnancy? Was she bald? 
How did she stand with the Pope? These 
were some of the questions that obsessed 
the minds of Britons 400 years ago, a time 
when high policy revolved about the per- 
son of the monarch. The answers did 
much to determine the shape of the mod- 
ern world, and they lend a womanly in- 
terest to Elizabeth Jenkins’ sprightly new 
biography of Elizabeth I. 

The answers: Elizabeth was illegitimate 
in the sense that her father, Henry VIII, 
had his marriage with her mother, Anne 
Boleyn, declared invalid; 2) evidence is 
that Elizabeth was barren; 3) she had 
fine red-gold hair, and if she wore a wig, it 
was for reasons of fashion; 4) her rela- 
tions with nine successive Popes were 
stormy, but she showed some signs of 
restraint. In the Prayer Book, designed 
for worship in the church of which she 
was the head, Protestant Elizabeth with 
her own hand struck out the words:*From 
the Bishop of Rome and his detestable 
enormities, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Statecraft & Stagecraft. With a female 
eye for pageantry and a female solidarity 
with a woman both hated and admired by 
historians, British Biographer Jenkins has 
painted a string of brilliant miniatures 
of her heroine. She maintains that the 
Queen had a kind of magic (‘‘a quality of 
incantation”) about her by which she 
managed to unite state, nation and the re- 
formed religion in one person. How else 
explain the almost mystical response by 
the London mob to her coronation prog- 
ress through the streets? Elizabeth. crying 
“God ‘a mercy” to her people from be- 
neath a canopy held by knights, and keep- 
ing a sprig of rosemary thrown into her 
chariot, was a superb performer in the 
stagecraft of statecraft. She was also, ac- 
cording to Biographer Jenkins, a beautiful 
woman with golden-brown eyes of great 
brilliance. “Goddess, excellently bright,” 
one ballad called her. 

It was a time of ballads rather than 
newspapers, and of myths rather than 
statistics. In London's squalid streets mag- 
nificence belonged alone to the church 
and state, and genius lived in the persons 
of the statesmen—Sir Philip Sidney, Cecil 
and Raleigh—as much as in Shakespeare, 
who celebrated the glory of Elizabeth's 
monarchy. It was also a time of all- 
embracing religious conflict; when religion 
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then walked not only the hairline of in- 
dividual faith but the tightrope of policy. 
Catholic and Protestant were “in a state 
of mind near insanity” over the tortures 
they inflicted on each other. 

In the end, the excesses of her more 
diligent henchmen sickened even Eliza- 
beth, the Queen who presided over the 
liquidation of Roman Catholicism in Eng- 
land. After about 180 executions, includ- 
ing the Jesuit Robert Southwell, Elizabeth 
said that if her council wanted to convert 
more Catholics to the Established Church, 
they should do so by the example of their 
lives. ‘For I,’ she cried, “will persecute no 





more than I have done.” 

Blood & Theory. Not that she hesitated 
to be brutal when she deemed it necessary. 
Her favorites could never be quite sure 
whether to expect a caress or the ax. When 





Courtesy of the Duke of Portland 
Evizapetu I 


Probably barren, but not bald. 





Elizabeth fastened an earl’s mantle on 
Leicester's shoulders, she could not resist 
tickling his neck; when Leicester's succes- 
sor, the Earl of Essex, became a political 
embarrassment, she could not resist chop- 
ping his neck. 

This is not surprising, since Elizabeth's 
rule was often tenuous; as Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, she had been dealt from the bot- 
tom of her father’s well-stacked deck, and 
many of her noble subjects had more 
legitimate claims to rule than she. But 
Elizabeth was a realist. To her, the most 
important thing about the British throne, 
for which so much blood and theory had 
been squandered, was that she sat on it. 

As Biographer Jenkins traces the fabu- 
lous complexities of Elizabeth’s life and 
rule—loves, intrigues, wars patiently 
avoided, campaigns narrowly won—the 
reader clearly feels the mettle of a Queen 
who addressed her troops on the eve of an 
expected Spanish invasion: “I know I 
have the body of a weak and feeble wom- 
an, but I have the heart and stomach of a 
king, and of a king of England, too.” 
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USE of Sperry-produced SINS and other 
navigation equipment will enable sub- 
marines to move without detection 
within deadly striking range of nearly 
any target on earth. 








SUCCESSFUL FIRING of Polaris missile (shown here 
in inert launching test) over a 1500 mile range will 
depend upon an array of revolutionary equipment. 


SHIPS’ INERTIAL NAVIGATION SYSTEM, produced 
by Sperry for the Navy, will enable U.S.S. Observation 
Island to pinpoint absolute position at all times without 





reference to radio or radar... 





NAVY PREPARES FINALTESTS 
OF MISSILE LAUNCHING SYSTEM 


U.S.S. Observation Island Gets Navigation Equipment Designed For Atomic Subs 


With the commissioning last December 
of the U.S.S. Observation Island the 
Navy began the final phase in its devel- 
opment of a missile system which many 
believe may be our greatest deterrent to 
aggression. 

Its advantages are obvious. While per- 
manent missile-launching bases can be 
quickly detected, the missile-launching 
atomic submarine changes its position 
constantly, can remain hidden in poten- 
tial trouble areas—and provide a constant 
threat of deadly retaliation, even while 
submerged. 


But while the advantages are obvious 
—so are the difficulties in making such a 
system successful. A missile-launching 
submarine must know its exact position 
at all times — without benefit of such 
standard navigation aids as radar and 
radio. At the moment of launching, the 
missile must be precisely aligned with 
the distant target—the slightest deviations 
would be magnified again and again over 
the 1500-mile range. 

The Ships’ Inertial Navigation System 
(sins) aboard the U.S.S. Observation 
Island—and for use on atomic subs—is 


being produced by Sperry to meet these 
exacting requirements. Together with 
other equipment such as NAVDAC, an 
“electronic brain” which collects, ana- 
lyzes and decodes vital navigational data, 
are new developments in automatic steer- 
ing and measurement of ocean currents. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Great Neck, New York 





DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPO! 





If You Want To 


STOP SMOKING 


Airline Pilot Tells How! | 





Roger Don Rae is a senior pilot for TWA. 
He says: “‘Bantron allowed me to stop 
smoking without eine it. Today Iam 
free of the habit. I tell all my friends who 
want to stop smoking —try Bantron!” 


Here at last is a safe, new Le. devel- 
oped at a great American University, that 
has helped thousands stop smoking. In 
a series of clinical tests, published in 
a leading Medical Journal*, scientists 
reported that 4 out 5 men and women who 
wanted to quit smoking stopped within 
5 days when they took Bantron. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 

Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nicotine 
in your og which gives you a craving 
for tobacco. Now 
“jue cre Bantron 

BRAND ® 


without prescrip- 
tion. Price $1.25. 

Smoking Deterrent Tablets 
A Campana Product 


*Copies available to 


doctors on request. 

—ten years from now will be worth 
more or less, depending how you plan, 
Learn how to plan wisely. Read 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES, page 
after page of facts and pointers. Con- 
sult it free at public library, many 
banks. Write—and we will direct you, 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., Dept. T-7, 
41 Trinity Place, New York 6, New York. 












the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Mente feowe! Decent emereme Componente 








TIME 
is for people 
who are excited 
about tomorrow. | 








TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA © 


The Sins of Rose Bernd (German). A 
steaming plateful of gravy-and-dumplings 
naturalism in the grand German manner. 
Nevertheless, this modernization of a Ger- 
hart Hauptmann play about the horrors of 
unmarried motherhood is often moving, 


| thanks mostly to an intensely intelligent 


performance by Maria Schell. 

The Perfect Furlough. A frozen Army 
outpost in the Arctic, with central heating 
by Janet Leigh and Tony Curtis, makes 
a floe of comic clichés. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A beautiful- 
ly Eastern view of the rise of a fallen 
woman, who struggles to submit to nature 
rather than to the Western way of strug- 
gling against it. 

The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. A satiric 
fantasy about an Englishman instead of 
the beastly colonials winning the West. 
Jayne Mansfield is a restless native. 

The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad. A hor- 
rifyingly good monster picture for children. 

A Night to Remember. The Titanic 
sinks again in a suspenseful movie version. 

He Who Must Die (French). A modern 
Calvary that glares with the raw light of 
an essential religious experience. 


Wed., March 11 
U.S, Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).* Tom 
Ewell and June Lockhart in an amiable 
trifle about a salesman who finds that love 
and education can go together. 


Thurs., March 12 

The Ford Show (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
Grandmothers of the world, unite! Lib- 
erace is doing a guest shot. Color. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). First 
of two installments, in successive weeks, 
of one of the most ambitious dramatic 
shows in TV history: Hemingway's Span- 
ish-war epic, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Maria Schell as Maria, Jason Robards Jr. 
as Robert Jordan, Maureen Stapleton as 
Pilar, and Eli Wallach as Rafael. 


Sat.. March 14 

Cimarron City (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Have Sword, Will Duel presents a dazzling 
mixture of nationalities: a visiting Russian, 
Grand Duke Nicolai Alexandrovitch Da- 
novsky, gets involved with an Irish ad- 
venturer named O'Hara, and a Latin mor- 
sel known as Conchita Lolita Sarita. 


Sun., March 15 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30-12 
noon). For those with mathematically 
esoteric tastes, nothing beats a brisk panel 
discussion about testing Einstein's relativity 
by atomic clocks in outer space. 

Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). A_ revival 
of George M. Cohan’s grand old (1906) 
musical, Forty-Five Minutes from Broad- 
way. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). The best of the current film docu- 
mentaries does one of the most exciting 
of the war tales: Burma Road and the 
Hump. 

Frances Langford Presents (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). Fifteen years after she started 
flying around the world as the singing 


* All times E.S.T. 


attraction in the Bob Hope troupe, Lang- 

ford gets a TV “special” all to herself; 

Hope will be on hand, and so will Hugh 

O'Brian, Julie London, Edgar Bergen, 

George Sanders and Jerry Colonna. 
Mon., March 16 

Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). The 
most intriguing of TVs private eyes. This 
time, the corpse wears mink. 

The Goodyear Theater (NBC, 9:30-10 
p.m.). A B-47 once fell apart at 32,000 
feet, and the men in it were moved to 
extraordinary action. Kerwin Mathews 
stars in the re-creation of the true story. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Piper Laurie and James Mac- 
Arthur, a couple of interesting renegades 
from the auld sod, in a play about the 
Irish rebellion. 


_ THEATER. 
On Broadway 


Redhead. Gwen Verdon triple-treats 
the customers to a feast of dancing, sing- 
ing and acting, but the rest of this musical 
whodunit is pretty undernourished. 

Requiem for a Nun. With a moving in- 
tensity that transcends technical flaws, 
Nobel Prizewinner William Faulkner lights 
up the dark night of one woman's soul. 

J.B. A 20th century morality play by 
Archibald MacLeish, expressing modern 
man’s torment in terms of the Book of 
Job. Despite some flatness in both poetry 
and drama, and a hollow ending, it is 
compelling theater. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This acrobatty 
French revue is written with, by and for 
the funny bone. 

Flower Drum Song. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s slick musical contribution to 
Broadway's current mania for Orientalia. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill fashioned the season's best drama 
around a boozed-up innkeeper and the 
illusions that hold him up. 

My Fair Lady, with Edwardian charm, 
The Music Man, with mid-America homi- 
ness, and West Side Story, with Manhat- 
tan rumbles, make a trio of musical magic 
carpets, 

Two for the Seesaw. A Manhattan 
hoyden and an Omaha lawyer pool their 
loneliness and put a funny, touching ac- 
cent on love. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Derrorr, Two for the 
Seesaw and The Music Man in Cuicaco 


are fair facsimiles of the Broadway 
originals. 
The Girls in 509. Bedfellows make 


strange politics in this Rip Van Winkle- 
ish farce starring Peggy Wood as a vio- 
lent Republican recluse and Imogene Coca 
as her niece. In Cuicaco. 

The Warm Peninsula. A case of buoy- 
meets-girl as Actress Julie Harris gets in 
Miami’s glamour swim. In Cuicaco, 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A rous- 
ing reform-school saga from Ireland's lat- 
est literary delinquent. 
The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. When 
a chemically hopped-up fig proves to be 
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Mississippi fights record rains 
to speed new Interstate mainline 


i 7 
-_— 


Seasoned construction men have been 
fighting “the worst weather in history 
to speed completion of Mississippi 
Interstate 55 ...mnew scenic, stop-free 
mainline through the heart of the state. 
Millions of yards of mud, clay, sand 
and gumbo have already been moved, 
most of it by fleets of big Allis-Chal- 
mers motor scrapers. Powerful equip- 


” 


Allie- Chain tional *« Atomic Energy D 


ling Division « Farm Equir 
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ment like this helps contractors and 
highway officials keep the highway 
program rolling ahead... 
or dust, heat or cold. You can help, 
too, by looking beyond the detours and 
temporary delays to the day when 
you and your family can drive in 
safety and comfort the country over. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 
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IN 


IDEAL 


MARKETS 


Where Ideal markets cement, concrete 
projects of outstanding design, made 
with Ideal Portland cement, herald the 
growing importance of concrete for 
every type of architectural and con- 
struction use. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 





LISTEO ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 








an aphrodisiac, the scandal rocks church 
and state in this slyly irreverent spoof. 

Eight Days, by Gabriel Fielding. A 
thriller with theological overtones of grace 
and disgrace that may leave Graham 
Greene with envy. 

The Autobiography of Mark Twain, ed- 
ited by Charles Neider. A memorable 
profile of Sam Clemens, skillfully extracted 
from 500,000 words of notes. 

Kitchener, by Philip Magnus. A long, 
clear-eyed look at the legendary satrap 
who helped enforce Pax Britannica. 

A Medicine for Melancholy, by Ray 
Bradbury. A fine collection of short sto- 
ries by science fiction’s suavest purple peo- 
ple greeter. 

Unarmed In Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. 
Sordid setting combined with soaring pas- 
sion makes for one of the best love stories 
in years. 

Across Paris, by Marcel Aymé. Twelve 
fanciful short stories by a French novelist 
gifted in the art of the impossible. 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. The late novelist’s last testament 
to offbeat life, suggesting that a sinning 
outsider may have the inside track to God. 

The Haunted Palace, by Frances Win- 
war. The beat degeneration and high tal- 
ent of Edgar Allan Poe make for a fine 
biography. 

The Waist-High Culture, by Thomas 
Griffith. An even-tempered diagnosis of 
the distemper of the times. 

The Sleep of Baby Filbertson, by James 
Leo Herlihy. Into this skillfully woven 
basket of short stories, the author ten- 
derly places seven “twisted apples”—the 
maimed, the infantile, the impotent—that 
have fallen from the tree of life. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A neo-Homeric epic. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s, by Truman Ca- 
pote. The hottest kitten yet to hit the au- 
thor's typewriter keys. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The international bestseller in which the 
best of Russia speaks to the good in 
all men. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
. Lolita, Nabokov (3) 
Exodus, Uris (2) 
The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 
. Lady L., Gary (6) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (7) 
8. Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico 
9. Tenderloin, Adams (10) 


awh 


wv 


be al 


| 10. Anatomy of a Murder, Traver (8) 


NONFICTION 

. Only in America, Golden (1) 
. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (3) 
*Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (2) 
. Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (4) 
What We Must Know About Commu- 
nism, Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
(6) 
6. Nautilus 90 North, 

Anderson and Blair (7) 
7. The Coming of the New Deal, 

Schlesinger (8) 
8. Wedemeyer Reports! (5) 
9, Main Street U.S.S.R., Levine 
0. Borstal Boy, Behan 
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15 PLANTS AND 4 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION | * Position on last weck’s list. 
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tts always a pleasure! 


In the lighter, milder 86 Proof 

or in 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 

Every drop of the milder SG Proof is original and genuine 
LW. Harper—distilled and bottied at the same distillery as 
the famous 100 Proof Sottied in Bond. 
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KENTUCKY 
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WHISKEY 


WW HARPER 
KENTUCKY 
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WHISKEY 





BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGH? BOURBON WHISKEY * 1) W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Easter Buffet 





Fruit Cocktail from California adds a festive touch 
to the famous Hormel Ham 


The ham ...famous Hormel Ham. 
America’s original (and finest) canned 
ham. Carefully trimmed, it gives you 
wide pink slices... tender and succulent 
... from first to last. Hot or cold, you'll 
find Hormel Ham easy to carve, magni- 
ficent to eat! Sizes from 14% to I1 Ibs. 


The ** Rainbow” sauce .. . stars luscious 


jewel-bright fruit cocktail from sunny 


California. Sparkling, tangy-flavored... 
and so easy to make. 


Rainbow Fruit Sauce: 

Drain one #244 can fruit cocktail. Set 
aside fruit while you boil syrup until 
thick. Add 4% cup brown sugar, 14 
tablespoons vinegar, fruit cocktail. Heat 
and pour steaming hot on Hormel 
Ham slices. 











is the word for ham! 


Geo, A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


